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‘,..and God saw 
that it was good” 


Those of us who manufacture ecclesiastical wares—and those 
who buy them—have a special responsibility to Holy Mother 
Church. We must be ever mindful of the fact that everything 
God made He made perfect. Are we not under a continuing 
obligation to emulate that divine example? 


Suppose you contemplate refurbishing the Altars of your 
Church. In your quest for Drapery materials you will inevitably 
be shown fabrics whose sole recommendation is their low price. 
Don’t be tempted. There are no “bargains” in fabrics which 
conform to that inviolable rule which decrees that only the 
finest materials are worthy of use in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and in the decoration of God’s House. 


A word of advice: Never permit anyone to sell you a 
Vestment fabric (not even a beautiful Allen vestment fabric) 
if you intend to have the material converted into a drapery. 
Can you imagine what would happen to a baseball if it were 
covered with delicate kid skin instead of durable horse hide? 


There’s as much difference between a Vestment fabric and 
an Altar Drapery material as there is between a four-ply and a 
six-ply automobile tire. Drapery materials must necessarily 
be heavier and sturdier than vesture fabrics and naturally 
they cost more. The very nature of their ultimate use demands 
that they be specially fast-dyed to withstand the attritions of 
time, light and atmospheric influences. 


Any “Allen” Drapery material will, if properly converted by 
your drapery maker, stand up under all normal conditions of 
usage for many, many years. After that a careful dry cleaning 
is recommended, and, with reasonable care, the drapery should 
still be good for many more years of service. In short, Allen 
quality insures lowest maintenance costs. 


And remember—every yard of “Allen” material is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave” 


‘Buy American” 
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Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
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Trade Mark Reg. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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v the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without a Telebook re- 


Their 


cording. Be the first staff at your school to put a sound 


*h.D. im | story of the year in every book. 
1oughts Other features are compactness, stream- Now is the time to get started. You probably have a 
m the ine “Sig -ooli a 4- e ali 

lined design, cooling by a 4-blade fan, tape recorder at your school and people qualified to 


and high optical standards. The weight 


‘ a eae operate it. We furnish full instructions and sample 
is 9 lbs.; the purchaser has choice of 3 





and 7” focal length lenses. scripts to help you put the story on tape. The Band, the 

an SS and Ex es Orchestra, the Glee Club, the Cheering Section, Class- 
room items, excerpts from the Play, the full wonderful 
One-Day Floor Finishing System sound story of the year. The tapes are sent to us edited 
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When Planning for the Spring Semester, 
REMEMBER — 


The 
SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


(Regular Edition) 


is all your students need to understand 
the meaning of the Mass 


\/ Many excellent historical and doctrinal notes help students “live the 
Mass” 


' Numerous illustrations aid students in visualizing scenes from the Gospel 
' Easy to use by students . . . arranged simply with large, easy-to-read type 


' Sturdy, inexpensive edition (OR—$3.75 retail) brings the daily missal 
within students’ means 


' Contains all other prayers and devotions students need 


' A 32-page booklet of practical teaching suggestions that will help you 
explain the Mass to your boys and girls is included with each order 


THE MOST COMPLETE LARGE EDITION 
This 2,000-page Edition has everything; it’s your com- 
plete Mass Book. For educators and students who 
want a Missal containing not only everything pertain- 
ing to the Mass, but Vespers, Compline and valuable 
instructional material, this Edition can’t be equalled. 
Just to mention a few features, this Edition contains 
all the supplementary Masses for different counties 
and dioceses; preceding each Church Season are 
valuable doctrinal, historical and liturgical notes 
complete with maps and illustrations; English and 
Latin text throughout its 2,096 pages. 


Write today for free illustrated brochure describing the Saint Andrew Daily Missal 


ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER, BOOK STORE OR 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


WPOPPO POOL OLLI O ODODE IDLO DELO DOOD OOO OOODOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOODD DODO DO CLO LIOOIIN 
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School Supplies and Equipment 


(Continued from page 281) 


on the market. Some, like the one illus- 
trated, are reasonably priced console mod- 
els developed to bring the advantage of 
true high fidelity reproduction within the 
reach of the average listener. 

Elcraft Electronics, Inc., 32-28, 49th 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y., offer two 
console models, each priced in accordance 
with the quality of the components in- 
cluded in them. 


eth 


et these 


Model 200 includes a Webster Chicago 
3-speed record changer (#114-15), an 
8-watt Masco amplifier (CM-8). The set 
is enclosed in hand-rubbed mahogany 
veneer cabinet which contains a five cubic 
foot “infinite baffle’ speaker enclosure 
with a 12” co-axial speaker. 

The Model 300 includes a Garard 
3-speed record changer fitted with a G. E. 
magnetic cartridge, the styli being sap- 
phire, and a 10-watt Masco amplifier (CM 
10). This amplifier has an 8-position 
switch for equalizing every type of rec- 
ord; a tone compensated volume control ; 
and separate bass and treble controls. 
The speaker included in this set is the 
Electro-Voice 12” co-axial speaker (SP- 
12). 

As may be expected, these low priced 
high fidelity music reproducers will give 
greatly improved sound as compared to 
the old open-backed console models of 
some years ago. It may be noted that 
where these instruments are used much, 
the user may select replacement styli with 
diamond points when the sapphires wear 
out. The saving on record wear will 
make the change advisable especially in 
schools SS and E3 


Hand Soap Reduces 
Skin Bacteria 


[he new liquid soap, “degerm,” will 
kill germs as it washes the hands, accord- 


Please start CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES with___.__ issue 


| oer Class Helps! Ctivities 


Magazine 


USED by Thousands of Teachers 
EVERY DAY...to Help Them 


Instruct and Entertain Their Pupils 


Every issue of CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is 
packed with Helps YOU need to provide a well- 
balanced education and fun program. In a year’s 
time (10 big issues) you'll find the best works of 
over 500 authors and artists... 
100 STORIES, covering science, history, 
geography and other subjects. 
100 POEMS, both serious and humorous. 
50 PAGES TO COLOR or trace. 
35 PUZZLES . . . 110 PROJECTS to make. 
60 SPECIAL FEATURES by educators. 
BOOK and RECORD reviews. 
PLUS 620 beautiful illustrations. 


BEGIN THE SCHOOL BIG, 12%" x 9%" 
YEAR RIGHT! - 


Subscribe NOW for CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITIES, the Kindergarten 
and Primary Monthly... 


Written by authorities in child 
education and entertainment. 


Endorsed and highly recom- 
mended by school boards, 
PTA’s, the clergy, the judges. 


Child Training Association, Inc. pep: sis 
1111 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


(1 | enclose $4 for 10 issues. 
[] Enclosed is $2 for SPECIAL Trial Offer. 


ing to claims of the company. It contains 

Actamer, a'bacteriostat, recently perfected SPECIAL 

by the Monsanto Chemical Company. TRIAL OFFER 
_The actual claim is that the “degerm” Big 5 
liquid soap with Actamer will destroy up Issues 2 
to 07% of all bacteria on the skin. Tests 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES (Specify number) 
[0 (2 or more to same address) $3.50 per -year—10 issues each. 


AME . 
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TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 


presents 


Outstanding Motion Pictures 


for EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


Teaching Film Custodians 
A Non-profit Corporation 


For Example — 
un Amohican History 
SERV ANT OF THE PEOPLE — Preparation and adoption of the Constitution of 


the United States in sessions of the 1787 Convention. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD— The characters, setting and plot of Dickens’ classic novel 


brilliantly brought to life in this classroom excerpt from the feature film. 


FIRST ATOMIC PILE — Dramatization of the historic atomic pile test at the University 


of Chicago, explaining the research and cooperation of scientists contributing to its success. 


.. dn Music 
THE SCHUMANN STORY — Home life of Robert Schumann, the great composer, 


revealing the relationship and influence of Liszt and Brahms, and the background of some of the 
great compositions. 


What TFC Means to You: 


@ Films produced with the technical excellence of 
the major studios in Hollywood. 


How IFC Films are Available 
Near You: 


@ Films released to Teaching Film Custodians by the 


major producers for distribution to schools at no 
profit. 

Films reviewed, studied and prepared by subject 
area teacher committees appointed by national 
professional educational organizations. 


Study guides prepared for the teacher use of the 
films. 


A tested source for many basic educational films 


in American history, Literature, Science, Music, 
Health, and other curriculum areas. 


@ From your school system film library. 


From the educational film libraries of state uni- 
versities. 


@ From state and county educational film agencies. 


If TFC films are not available in your own school 
system, or readily available from nearby sources, 
arrangements for long term use can be made direct 
with TFC. 


For lists of TFC films and film sources and further information write to 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd Street 


New York City 
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BO TTORTAT sossicxc. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


We NEVER COULD QUITE UNDERSTAND THE RELUCTANCE 
of our non-Catholic brethren to pay honor to Mary the 
Mother of God. We have of course the glowing tribute 
of the poet Wordsworth and certain other declarations 
that seem to evidence an appreciation of the part that 
our Blessed Mother took in the work of her divine Son. 
It is refreshing to learn from the pages of the Li- 
guorian (November 1954) that Mrs. Velma Miller, 
regional director of the Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs, a non-Catholic, has suggested that a white rose 
be named in honor of Our Lady as a Marian Year 
tribute to the Mother of God. Acting on the idea of a 
Catholic friend, Mrs. Miller took the matter up with a 
leading rose-growing firm. The members of the firm 
weren't even sure what the Marian Year was all about. 
“Imagine me, a Protestant, telling another non-Catholic 
about the Blessed Virgin,” said Mrs. Miller. She finally 
succeeded in getting the firm’s promise to develop a 
sturdy white rose in honor of our Lady, and to make it 
available to all gardeners as a perpetual memory of the 
Marian Year. 

May her example draw many of her co-religionists 
to honor “Our tainted Nature’s solitary boast.” In his 
sermon, “Mary Conceived without Sin,” the Reverend 
James J. Baxter, D.D., tells us that woman need never 
hope to achieve her proper position in society until the 
Christian world unites in honoring Mary as she deserves. 
“If a greater than John the Baptist was never born of 
woman in the Old Law,” writes Doctor Baxter, “surely 
with the single exception of Christ, a greater than Mary 
was never born of woman in the New.” 

Can we now hope that our non-Catholic friends will 
study the person of Mary and her part in our redemp- 
tion, and thus come to venerate her even as Catholics do? 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF TEACHING 


IT IS INSPIRING FOR A YOUNG TEACHER TO HEAR A 
veteran colleague speak in glowing terms of the work 
to which he has dedicated his life. We have such a 
pronouncement from the late William Lyon Phelps. “I 
do not know that I could make entirely clear to an out- 
sider”, writes Dr. Phelps, “the pleasure I have in 
teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching than 
in any other way. In my mind, teaching is not merely 
a life work, a profession, an occupation, a struggle; it 
isa passion. I love to teach.” 


In the works on the spiritual life which the Christiar, 
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A WHITE ROSE FOR MARY 


teacher is privileged to read, she learns much about 
the nobility of her task in teaching the young. There 
is more than a touch of the divine in the vocation of 
the teacher. At the door of the classroom the teaching 
Sister calls herself sharply to attention in much the 
same manner as St. Bernard at the beginning of every 
prayer: “Bernarde, ad quid venisti?” She reflects that 
she is now stepping into the presence of quivering young 
souls, quivering not with fear, but with eagerness, with 
that expectation which makes the pupils so responsive 
to the words of the teacher. Tremendous, indeed, is 
the impression that the teacher can make on these im- 
pressionable children now given over to her guidance. 
It is possible for her in every hour of the teaching day 
to say something that they will carry with them, that 
they will remember with gratitude fifty years hence. 
The message of the teacher is comparable to the great 
message given to man on Mt. Sinai, for hers is a mes- 
sage based fundamentally upon an original given to 
Moses in the Decalogue. 

Nothing more need be said to convince the teacher 
that she must give her very best efforts to the prepara- 
tion of her work in the classroom. In every hour of her 
work with the children committed to her care she must 
have something definite to give them, something of 
value for all the years to come. The mere fixing of a 
rule in grammar or arithmetic may seem like a small 
thing, but the knowledge of that rule is a definite con- 
tribution to the educational heritage of the child. This ° 
fact was well understood by the teacher who gave this 
simple account of his purpose in entering the classroom: 
“T am going today to make them remember fifty years 
hence that the predicate must agree with the subject. 
I am going today to make them remember fifty years 
hence to open their mouths and speak so that they can 
be heard. It may be a little thing, like where to place 
a comma, but if it is going to operate for fifty years, 
it is worth getting white-hot over for one hour, isn’t it? 
Today, I will give an impetus to their wills which they 
will feel for half a century. Today, I will give a tone 
to their emotions which will ‘tone them up’ for half a 
century. Today, I will make them take one step along 
that path which they will follow for half a century 
towards moral and intellectual success.” 

The good teacher conceives of the subject matter of 
the hour as central, and all else as subsidiary. In all 
honesty the view does carry with it a certain degree of 
distortion, but this distortion is the product of the 
enthusiasm of the live teacher. He throws the world out 
of focus if need be to make the pupil’s world alive. 
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The teacher is an artist, and an old axiom tells us that 
the center of the universe is always within six inches of 
the artist’s eye. Before him is the task of developing 
harmoniously all the faculties of the individual pupil, 
and the Christian teacher strives with might and main 
to put him into possession of all the power and all the 
beauty of which the Creator made him capable. At the 
same time, every item of information is conceived of as 
part of the knowledge whole, and it is his aim to make the 
pupil see it in this light. Detached items of information 
are deadwood ; they do not contribute to the knowledge 
of the pupil or to his power in the use of knowledge. 
This concept makes the pupil conscious of his own 


ability to grow and imparts to him an eagerness to grow. 


The message of the teacher must reach every pupil 
in the class. No one is more keenly aware than the 
experienced teacher that pupils differ one from another 
in natural capacity, and that some in almost every grade 
are being pushed beyond the limits that nature herself 
has placed. Undue pressure that forces a child beyond 
his capacity can result in great damage to his future 
progress ; great skill is needed to accommodate the work 
of the classroom to the capacity of each individual pupil. 
Best results are achieved when each pupil is given the 
opportunity to progress at his own pace. Nor is the 
bright child to be sinned against; he also must be given 
opportunity to proceed at the faster pace of which he is 
capable. The teacher needs to be a good salesman, one 
who is able to make his pupils wish to buy. He must 
impart knowledge in a manner that will contribute to 
the growth of the pupil, that will make him wish to 
grow in the power to reflect, to think, and to do. The 
superior teacher’s own enthusiasm is contagious, and 
inspires eagerness in all members of the class. The 
slowest pupil in the class is the object of the greatest 
solicitude; the teacher must make him realize that the 
most important work at the moment is to master the 
task set before him. It may be the mastering of a 
simple grammatical rule, but he must focus all his at- 
tention upon it at the moment. This type of teaching 
is never a mere routine job; such a teacher looks upon 
every class as a divine opportunity. 

Discouragements come to every teacher ; the heedless- 
ness of youth stands always in the way of the intense 
concentration that the teacher tries to develop. The 
philosophy of education which the Christian teacher 
values so highly, takes into account the doctrine of 
original sin. Even the Scripture warns us that folly 
is bound up in the heart of the child, but we are told 
also that if we train him up in the way he should walk, 
he will not depart from it when he is old. 

Personal experience has taught the teacher that there 
is no soft secret of success. He strives to impart to 
every student the gospel of hard work. Many years of 
labor in educating himself qualify the teacher to give 
sound advice to the pupil who desires to succeed. Con- 
trary to an opinion prevalent in some parts, the world 
owes no one a living. Quite the reverse is the case. It 


is part of the punishment of the sin of Adam that we 
are condemned to eat our bread in the sweat of our 
brow. Fortunately, we thrive on hard work, but it js 
difficult to convince the optimism of youth that here lies 
the path to success, here and hereafter. School experi- 
ence, from the first grade onward, makes the pupil in- 
creasingly aware that his success depends upon himself, 
Even the graduate must disabuse himself of the delusion 
that his diploma or his degree is a passport to eminence 
in a given field. It is sheer tragedy when the student 
is allowed to complete his formal studies under the 
impression that graduation will give him a place in the 
sun and a pleasant time for the rest of his life. The 
wisdom of the teacher must guard youth against dely- 
sions of this type. It is his function, and a very im- 
portant function, to convince the student that he 
personally needs the discipline of hard work. 

The Christian teacher teaches with a divine commis- 
sion, authorizing him to teach to the children of men 
all things whatsoever Christ taught to His disciples. It 
is the great teacher and leader of men, St. John Baptist 
De La Salle, who tells us: “The first of your obliga- 
tions is to imprint in their minds, in a firm and solid 
manner, those truths of faith which are the foundation 
stones of our holy religion, and to train them to practice 
the teachings of Jesus Christ.” With great fervor the 
saintly founder of the Christian Brothers sought to 
impress upon his young teachers the importance and 
the nobility of their task. He tried to guard his fol- 
lowers against the infection of the secular educational 
philosophy that was, even in his day, beginning to 
pervert the minds of men and to give to teachers a 
truncated or stunted ideal of their mission in the world. 
In his school for teachers he never failed to instill 
respect for the natural virtues of the ideal mentor of 
men, but he warned his disciples that their preparation 
for the work of teaching was never to be limited to 
the merely natural. He aimed at developing within 
them a supernatural concept of their work, and of the 
preparation necessary for it. The Christian teacher can 
never forget that he works in close cooperation with the 
Creator for the accomplishment of his purpose in regard 
to the pupils before him. The teacher in the humblest 
class becomes an auxiliary of the Savior in the work 
of sanctification. Nothing less than the eternal salvation 
of every pupil will satisfy his zeal. 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS HELP SCHOOLS 


SPEAKING TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NCEA PROBLEMS 
and Plans Committee, in Milwaukee, October 7, 1954. 
Mr. J. Jay Gerber, public relations consultant for edu- 
cational institutions, told the group that “public rela- 
tions, contrary to popular belief, is not synonymous 
with publicity—publicity is only one of the many tools 
of public relations.” He quoted with approval this 
definition of public relations in the case of an educa- 
tional institution, or of any institution: “the sum total 
of all the impressions made by the institution itself and 
(Continued on page 302) 
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READING: 
Effects of Phonetic Training 








N EXPERIMENTAL STupy of the value of phonics 
A as an aid to reading instruction seems to be most 
timely. Differences of opinions concerning its effective- 
ness both in the literature and among present-day edu- 
cators point to the need of additional objective data 
concerning the effects of phonetic training in the reading 
program. Durrell states that “experience shows a child 
in good physical condition and of a mental age sufficient 
for reading can be taught to read.” Yet the facts stand 
that in spite of good physical condition and sufficient 
mental age many children are not learning to read and 
that their early reading experiences result in discourage- 
ment, frustration, and failure. 

Some educators say that the child learns to read by 
stories. “Each word is recognized partly by remember- 
ing what the story was about, partly by remembering 
the sentence as a melody of sounds, partly as a configu- 
ration of words with each single word having a recogni- 
tion value given to it by the thought of the sentence.” 



















Confuses One Word with Another 


Many educators are of the opinion that the child 
when learning to read by the word method is unable to 
hold in memory the comparatively large vocabulary that 
is required of him. His reading progress is nonetheless 
dependent upon his ability to do so. Frequently we find 
that the child may have little or no power of differentia- 
tion between words of similar configuration which he 
had learned during his initial reading experience. Vague 
impressions of words he has met lead him to confuse 
one word with another. The practice of guessing tends 
to develop attitudes of inaccuracy, carelessness, and 
dependence on others. 

Monsignor Elwell writes that “the teaching of the 
letters of the alphabet as holders of specific sounds”® 
makes the process of learning to read simple and 
pleasant. The child learns that words are made up 
of letters, that these letters have specific sounds, and 
that when the sounds are pronounced in left to right 
progression, he will discover the word for himself. 
Progress in the skills of word recognition and, conse- 
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BY SISTER MARY LOUIS WOHLEBER, R.S.M., Ph.D. 
st. Mary's Convent, 3333 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Consistent repetition in making and applying phonetic generalizations to words 
provides a sound basis for word recognition and consequently for reading. 


quently, in reading is dependent upon learning to dis- 
criminate between words by associating letters and 
sounds. The child learns, for example, to distinguish 
between b and d, a and o, y and g. This power is basic 
for precise and careful analysis of words and because 
of it learning to read becomes a simple and successful 
experience. 


Three-Year Study Made 


The present study of the value of phonetic training 
was carried on over a period of three years. It aims to 
determine the validity of this latter opinion. Two groups 
of children from each of the three primary grades were 
used in attempting to measure any possible effects which 
might have resulted from two different approaches to 
reading instruction on the primary level. 


The children of School One formed the control group. 
They learned to read by the sight-word method. Read- 
ing was initiated by presenting words as wholes in 
familiar meaningful situations. Attention was given to 
the configuration of the word as well as to picture and 
contextual clues. Early success in learning to read was 
in proportion to the child’s ability to remember words 
thus presented. Only after he has thus accumulated a 
rather large stock of sight-words was he trained in 
word-attack skills, this sight-word vocabulary becoming 
the basis for the generalization of phonetic principles. 


Experimental Group Given Phonetic Instruction 


The children of School Two formed the experimental 
group. Formal reading instruction was postponed until 
the second semester in grade one. In its place an inten- 
sive program of phonetic instruction was initiated. Sister 
Rose Norine in describing this method says, “What we 
teach is not reading, but a procedure or technique to 
train children to read.”* Its purpose is to develop facility 


*The complete explanatory title reads: “A Study of the 
Effects of a Systematic Program of Phonetic Training in 
Reading.” 

1Durrell, Donald D., Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities 
(New York, World Book Company, 1940), p. 284. 

2Wheeler, R. H., and Perkins, F. T., Principles of Mental 
Development (New York, Thomas Crowley Company, 1932), 
p. 450. 

3Elwell, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Clarence E., “Reading: The Alphabet 
and Phonics,” THe CatHotic Enucator, XXII (May 10952), 
PP. 477-79. 

4Rose Norine, Sister M., “The Detroit Method—A Means to 
Reading,” Bulletin National Catholic Educational Association, 
Proceedings and Addresses, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Kansas 
City, Missouri (April 1952) p. 230. 
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in accurate word recognition. Through listening to 
rhymes and associating initial sounds of familiar ob- 
jects with the symbols of the alphabet, the ability to 
identify and to fuse consonant and vowel sounds with 
correct letters is early mastered. Through daily repeti- 
tion this power is soon raised to the level of automatic 
response so that the child easily identifies the sounds 
he hears and associates them with the words he sees. 
The habit of accurate and independent word recognition 
becomes so firmly established that when reading is 
formally introduced in the second semester, most of the 
difficulties of word recognition have been solved. 


Statement of the Problem 


The study attempts through data gathered from 
Gates Primary Reading Tests® to determine the im- 
provement, if any, in general reading competence of 
those classes using the Detroit Method, often referred 
to as the New Approach to Reading Instruction. In 
particular, it seeks answers to the following questions: 


1. Have children an increased ability to iden- 
tify words on a primary level? 
Is there evidence that words are identified 
more precisely ? 
Is there evidence of increased ability to 
read and understand single sentences ? 
Is there evidence of increased ability to 
grasp clearly and exactly the complete 
thought in paragraph reading so as to exe- 
cute directions successfully ? 
Is there evidence that phonetic training 
tends to sacrifice interest in reading? 
Is there evidence that the use of the New 
Approach to Reading Instruction as an in- 
dependent lesson produces increased prog- 
ress throughout the primary grades? 


Limitations of the Problem 


The experiment was carried on in normal classroom 
situations, under ordinary conditions. No attempt was 
made to interfere with the routine classroom proce- 
dures of either groups. But an effort was made to keep 
constant only the factors listed below : 


Location of schools. 

Training and experience of the teachers. 
Number of pupils per teacher. 

Method of reading instruction. 

Time allotted to reading instruction. 
Diocesan requirements. 

Basic textbooks. 

Sex. 


1.Q.’s. 


Securing the Data 


A. Mental Ability Tests: In April 1952 the writer 
administered the Detroit Advanced First Grade Intelli- 
gent Test, Form A® to all pupils of grade one in both 
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schools. The papers were scored and re-checked fo 
errors. Since Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Teg, 
Alpha, Form A‘ had already been administered to grades 
two and three in October, the data from these tegs 
were considered adequate to equate two parallel groups 
B. Reading Tests: During the last week of May 
and the first week of June 1952, the writer administere 
Gates Primary Reading Tests, Form 1, Types 1, 2, and 
3 to 193 first grade children of both schools. The fo. 
lowing week Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests 
Form 3, Types I and 2, were administered to 214 chil. 
dren of grade two and to 180 children of grade three 
both schools. The writer personally administered the 
tests and made every effort to make clear to the pupil 
what they were to do and that they were to do their best, 
These tests were carefully scored and re-checked for 
errors. The reading achievement on the three important 
abilities of reading, word recognition, sentence reading, 
and paragraph reading was available for this experiment. 


Equating the Groups 


An ideal comparable group is a figment of the imagi- 
nation. It is never actually possible in fact. In this 
experiment, the writer realizes that in dealing with 
children, teachers, and social background, there are many 
inevitable uncontrollable factors. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive of any two such situations, as 
controlled and experimental groups, as identical, except 
for the factor of method. The writer did attempt to 
control certain educative factors to study the effect of 
this single variable approach to reading instruction. 
Any conclusions drawn from the experiment must be 
interpreted in the light of these statements. 

A total of 530 primary children from two schools were 
available for forming parallel groups. In Grade One, 
103 boys and 79 girls, a total of 182 children; in Grade 
Two, 94 boys and 87 girls, a total of 181 pupils; and in 
Grade Three, 92 boys and 75 girls, a total of 167 pupils, 
were used to form equal pairs. The following objec- 
tives served as guiding principles in attempting to set 
up equal pairs: 

1. Each grade was to have as many matched 
pairs as possible. 
Pairs were to be equated on a basis of 
1.Q.’s and sex. 
The differences in I.Q.’s were not to ex- 
ceed 4 points. 
As far as possible the difference in I.Q.’s 
were to be in favor of the control group. 
In cases where there was a choice between 
several I.Q.’s, the child of the control 
group with the highest reading score was 
to be selected. 


5Gates, Arthur I., Gates Primary Reading Tests (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943). : 

6Baker, Harry J., Detroit Advanced First Grade Intelligenct 
Test (New York: World Book Company, 1928). ; 

7Otis, Arthur S., Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tet 
(New York: World Book Company, 1937). 
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f May | Mental Ability Tests as grade two and three months. These scores indicate 


istered Applying the principles stated above, 224 pairs of that both groups were doing better than average work 
2, and H children in the primary grades were equated. In grade in all three abilities measured by the tests. 

he fol. H one there were 65 pairs; in grade two, 80 pairs; and B. Significance of the differences of the means: 
Tests, fin grade three 79 pairs. Frequency tabulations of the How significant are the differences between the means 
14 chil. § 1.Q.’s as measured by Detroit Advanced First Grade attained by the control and experimental groups? The 
hree «i g Intelligence Test, Form A, of the matched pairs of critical ratio is the statistical device used to determine 


red the J grade one of the control and experimental groups, and the significance or reliability of a measure. The larger 
: pupils fof the I.Q.’s as measured by Otis Quick-Scoring Mental the ¢, the less likely it is that the difference between the 
ir best, | Ability Test, Alpha Form A, of the matched pairs of means could occur by random sampling. The method 
ced for § grades two and three, were made and the means and of determining the critical ratio as outlined by Guilford® 
portant | standard deviations of each grade were calculated. Table was used to calculate the significance of the difference of 
eading, § I shows the results of these tabulations. the obtained means of each of the two groups. Table 
iment, Tamz I III shows the value of the critical ratio for each of the 


The mean 1.Q.’s Standard Deviations, and number of three tests administered to Grade One. 
matched pairs of the primary grades as measured by mental 
: ability tests. 
: Imagi- MATCHED Taste III 


GROUP PAIRS MEAN 1.Q.  8.D. Significance of the difference between the means in word 


ae 115.3 9.62 recognition, sentence reading, and paragraph reading of the 
65 control and experimental groups in Grade One. 
ntal 


In this 


ig with 1 | 
Experime } 114.4 9.04 MEAN 
fe many READING §§ READING 
if not Control ! 105.75 8.85 GROUP ABILITY GRADE S.D. %m faire 
> 80 
i ‘ - WORD 
1ONS, as Experimental 104.81 | 8,94 RECOG- 
, except | Control 105.7 8.08 NITION 
empt to 7s 79 
j Experimental 104.69 9.32 SENTENCE! 
ffect of —_— ——— 


ruction, The table shows a difference in the mean I.Q.’s of READING 
nust be J each of the three primary grades to be one point in favor 

of the control group. In each grade, standard deviations 
ols were f tend to be in favor of the control group likewise since 
le One, § in two cases out of three, the standard deviation of the 
n Grade § control group is the smaller. 


PARAGRAP 


READING 





The resulting value of the critical ratio in both word 
recognition and sentence reading is 4.19 in each case. A 
Interpreting the Data value of ¢ as large as 4.19 is significant at the one per 
cent level. Consequently, we may conclude with prac- 
tical certainty that the difference between the means is 
not the result of chance but that it may be attributed to 


- and in 
’ pupils, 
x objec- A. Reading scores—Grade One: Gates Primary 
x to set § Reading Tests serve the three-fold purpose of measur- 

ing the level of ability in the three most important aspects 





i of reading at the early primary stages, of serving as a the experimental factor which in this study is the effect 
measure of comparison with the national norms and of the New Approach to Reading Instruction. 
of with other classes, and finally of making possible a 
comprehensive measurement in reading. The mean read- C. Reading Tests—Grades Two and Three 
me ing grades and standard deviations as measured by Type Frequency tabulations were made of the reading 
I, 2, and 3, were calculated from frequency distributions grades of Grades Two and Three as measured by Gates 
)’s of the matched pairs of the control and experimental Advanced Primary Reading Tests, Form 3, Types 1, 
‘ groups of grade one. The following table shows these and 2, of the matched pairs of the control and experi- 
een results : Taste II mental groups. The mean and standard deviation of 
trol Means and Standard Deviations of the Reading Grades as each test were calculated. The results are shown in 
measured by Gates Primary Reading Tests, Form 1, Types aa i" 
vas I, 2, and 3, of the control and experimental groups of Grade Table IV. 
. TYPE 2 TYPE 3 TasLe IV 
w York: ~ : ana Means and standard deviations of the reading grades as 


measured by Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests, Form 
3, Types 1 and 2, of the matched pairs of the control and 
telligenct experimental groups of Grades Two and Three. 


niversity, 


lity Test . . . 8Guilford, J. P., Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and 
Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1950), p. 208 
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TYPE 1 TYPE 2 

WORD PARAGRAPH 

RECOGNITION READING 
f__8.D.___ a De 


Control 279 


Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


In the second grade, the control group attained a 
reading grade of 3.0 with a standard deviation of .79 
in word recognition, and a mean reading grade of 3.2 in 
paragraph comprehension. The experimental group 
obtained a mean reading grade of 3.8 with a standard 
deviation of .77 in word recognition and a mean reading 
grade of 4.0 with a standard deviation of .89 in para- 
graph comprehension. (S.D. in table has type error.) 

In the third grade, the mean reading grade in word 
recognition attained by the control group was 3.8 with 
a standard deviation of .98; the mean reading grade 
in paragraph reading was 3.9 with a standard deviation 
of 1. The experimental group attained a mean reading 
grade of 4.6 with a standard deviation of 1.11 in word 
recognition, and a mean of 5.0 with a standard deviation 
of 1.35. 


D. Significance of the Differences of the Means 


To determine the significance between these mean 
scores, the critical ratio of each was calculated. The 
resulting measures in word recognition were obtained. 
Table V shows these results. 

TABLE V 

Significance of the differences between the means on word 

recognition of the control and experimental groups in Grades 

Two and Three. 

MEAN 


READING 
GRADE GROUP GRADE faite 


2124 


The resulting critical ratio of the second grade in 
word recognition is 5.88 and that of the third grade is 
4.8. With the values of ¢ as large as these measures, we 
may confidently attribute the differences of the means 
to the effect of the phonetic training. 


Tasie VI 
Significance of the differences between the means in para- 
graph comprehension of the control and experimental groups 
in Grades Two and Three. 
MEAN 


READING 
GRADE GROUP 


The critical ratio of the difference of the mean jp 
paragraph comprehension for grade two is 5.56 and fg 
grade three 5.7. We may, therefore, attribute the diffe. 
ence to the New Approach to Reading Instruction, 


E. Average Reading Grades 

Since the average reading is a better indication of gep. 
eral reading ability than any one test score or any typ 
test scores that measure different aspects of reading, the 
mean average grade scores and the standard deviation; 
of the matched pairs of the control and experiment 
groups in the primary grades were computed from fre. 
quency distributions. 


in Table VIT. 


These results are summarize 


Taste VII 


Means and standard deviations of the average reading grades 
as measured by Gates reading tests of Grades One, Two, and 
Three. 
EXPERIMENTAL 
READING GAIN GAIN 
NATIONAL AVERAGE IN OVER 
GRADE GROUP MONTHS NATION WOR 


Control 
1 
Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


In the control group the average reading grade of the 
first grade is four months ahead of the norm for its 
grade position which is 1.9 at the end of the school year 
The second grade is two months ahead ; the third grade 
is at grade level. The experimental group was eight 
months ahead of the norm for the first grade at the end 
of the year; the second grade, one year ahead, and the 
third grade is nine months ahead of the national nom 
for its grade. The table shows, also, the gains made by 
the experimental group over the control group to be 
4, 8, and 9 months in grades one, two, and three re- 
spectively. 


F. Significance of the Difference of the Mean 

The critical ratios of the differences between the 
means of the reading averages for each of the primary 
grades were calculated. Table VIII summarizes these 
results as well as the number of matched pairs of each 
grade and the mean I.Q.’s. 


TABLE VIII 


Summary of the Mean I.Q.’s, the number of matched pairs 

and the significance of the difference between the means ol 

the reading averages of Grades One, Two, and Three. 
MEAN 


MEAN READING 
GROUP 1.Q. AVERAGE §.D. aire 
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The resulting values of the critical ratio of the differ- 
ences between the means of reading averages of the pri- 
The value of ¢ in 
grade one is 3.7; in grade two is 6.4; and in grade 3 is 
3.5. Since when attempting to equate the groups the 
differences in I.Q.’s were as far as possible in favor 
of the control group and since when a choice had to 
be made between children of equal 1.Q.’s the child in 
the control group with the highest reading grade was 
selected, the consistent gains made through the primary 
grades tend to demonstrate the effectiveness of the sys- 
tematic program of phonetic training on the reading 
ability of these children. 


mary grades are very significant. 


Conclusions 

From the experimental data collected, the following 
conclusions were derived : 

1. A survey of the gains made by the paired groups 
showed that the experimental group made significantly 
greater gains than their corresponding control group. 

2. The comparisons between the mean gains in gen- 
eral reading ability by the experimental group over the 
control group are three months for the first grade, eight 
months for the second grade, and nine months for the 
third grade. 

3. The significance of the differences between the 
mean gains in general reading ability found in this study 
was in favor of the experimental group with critical 
ratios as follows: a critical ratio of 3.48 in grade one, 
6.4 in grade two, and 5.5. in grade three. 

4. These data tend to show that because of the con- 
sistent progress made with the New Approach to Read- 
ing Instruction pupils gave evidence of : 

a. greater precision in identifying words, 

b. increased ability to read and to understand sin- 
gle sentences, 
increased ability to grasp clearly and exactly the 
complete thought in paragraph reading so as to 
execute directions successfully. 
increased progress in reading through the pri- 
mary grades. 


inferences 

1. Reading is a complex mental process depending 
on a hierarchy of skills and abilities. In the transition 
from speaking to the interpretation of printed language, 
facility in oral language is an important factor. The 
word the child meets on the printed page must represent 
an actual familiar object of experience he has encoun- 
tered in the past and must form part of his speaking 
vocabulary. The ability to recognize these words is an- 
other story. With many children, neither their past 
experiences nor their great desire to learn to read enable 


them to recall words once they have been presented to 
them. 


2. In the process of learning, there had been expe- 


nences with objects, attitudes, and abstractions with 


which words, heard and spoken, have become associated. 
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This enlargement of experience and the power of analy- 
sis involved in applying correct words to their appro- 
priate objects or situations must be a constant aim of those 
who teach reading. But reading implies getting meaning 
out of a mass of very similar appearing small black 
Ability to interpret these symbols 
depends upon distinct and separate skills, such as, famili- 
arity with the elements that make up the words, aware- 
ness of the relationships between the sounds made in 
saying the words and their symbols, and the ability to 
fuse sounds with symbols automatically. When the 
child enters school, he learns that these things he and 
others have seen and done, have been transmitted to 
printed form, that these ideas are released to him when 
he learns to discern the connection between the symbol 
he sees and the words he uses in his daily conversation. 
However, the perception of the printed symbol is a far 
more complex function than the ability to interpret 
The child’s task of rediscovering his experi- 
ences—of abstracting meaning—no longer from words 
spoken to him but from the words printed in the pages 
of his reader, needs a kind of training that has some 
element of similarity to the task to be accomplished. 























marks on a page. 


sounds. 


Phonetic Approach 

3. The phonetic approach to reading seems to the 
writer to make a direct and simple attack on this prob- 
lem. All the powers the child has achieved are put to 
the severe service of the task. Familiar pictures are 
used to establish associations between specific sounds 
and the letters of the alphabet. The child responds cor- 
rectly to questions put to him in daily reviews. Visual 
auditory perception of the phonetic elements begins at 
once in the first grade. The child is made aware of 
them in the words he speaks and of their relationship to 
The ability to join symbols and 
sounds and to fuse them into words is developed in an 
Consistent repetition in making and 


applying phonetic generalizations to words provides a 


the words he sees. 
orderly method. 


sound basis for word recognition and consequently for 
reading. 

Over a period of three years daily development of 
new associations, followed by repetitions of skills already 
learned, makes for integration of closely related sk‘Ils 
which provides for overlearning and forestalls forget- 
ting. Without this power each word the child learns is 
a specific problem for his memory. Painful experiences 
have shown the child does not develop these phonetic 
principles by himself. 
ter of training; his facility in applying them is a matter 
of practice. 


His awareness to them is a mat- 


In this study the consistent continuous gains made by 
the experimental group over a period of three years, as 
well as the statistical significance of these gains, tend to 
demonstrate the degree to which a systematic program 
of phonetic training contributes to success of reading 
instruction in the primary grades. 


(Continued on page 307) 














































































BY RT. REV. MSGR. CARL J. RYAN, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Enriching the Study of Religion 

One day I was in a Sophomore class in religion. The 
matter dealt with the Incarnation. The following points 
were covered in one class period: gratitude and sacri- 
fice; joy of giving; the happiness of serving; the dig- 
nity conferred on us; the Incarnation and the Blessed 
Virgin ; prayer and the Incarnation; finally ending with 
the Angelus. The matter was rather abstract for Sopho- 
mores, and I doubt whether any of the students really 
got anything out of the class. What an opportunity was 
missed! Here was a prayer—the Angelus—with which 
the students were all familiar. Since the class ended at 
noon time the Angelus was said in class every day. Yet 
I doubt that any students came out of the class with a 
really new idea about this prayer. 


Outlined Plan for Lesson 


That evening I went home and outlined a plan as to 
how this lesson might have been handled. The entire 
class would have been devoted to the Angelus—the rest 
of the matter simply skipped. Here is the plan as out- 
lined : 

Prior to class give the following assignments: 

1. Ask one of the students to read the article in the 

Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I, The Angelus, for 
a history of this prayer. Since the article is rather 
heavy, give it to one of the better students. 
Ask another to read the article in World Book 
Eneyclopedia, Vol. A, The Angelus. This is short 
and simple. It could be handled by one of the 
less able students. 


i) 


a] 


3. Get a recording of Massenet’s Angelus (Victor 
Record 25767).** Perhaps some student can bring 
it from home. 


4. Get a copy of Millet’s painting, The Angelus. 


Procedure in Class 


1. For the Scriptural background see Luke I: 26-38. 
Read in class. 

For the prayer itself see the textbook. 

Show how the words of the Angelus are taken 
from the Scriptures. Point out, incidentally, the 
proof for the Virgin Birth, as here related in the 
Scriptures. 


tN 


ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 








Some Thoughts 





Ask for the report on the history of the Angelus, 
4. Show the picture of the Angelus by Millet. This 
picture comes in the fifth grade of our diocesan 
elementary art course of study. Have a student 
report on the article in the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. 


w 


The picture suggests the difference between a 
Catholic culture, where many things remind man 
of religious truths, and a secular culture, such as 
the one in which we live. The teacher can enlarge 
on this point. 


ryt 


Play the record of Massenet’s Angelus. Point 
out that this is not church or religious music, but 
program music which includes 2 theme based on 
the Angelus. 


I am quite sure that if the Angelus had been treated 
thus in class, the students would have come away from 
the class with an increased appreciation of the beauty 
of the prayer, its place in Catholic tradition, its expres- 
sion of one of the fundamental mysteries of our faith, 
and its inspiration for art and music. The ringing of 
the Angelus bell and the recitation of the prayer would 
thereafter have a new meaning and a richer association 
of ideas. 


Procedure Followed in One School 


I should like to describe a procedure, as found in one 
of our schools. It is another example of how to secure 
active pupil participation. 


The class used the discussion type of technique. 
The unit they were working on at the time was 
Purgatory. The Sister had things so arranged that 
when the bell rang, immediately after prayer, a 
student chairman took over the class of 36. He 
immediately assigned a topic for discussion and 
exploration to each of six units of students. After 
the topics were assigned, one of each unit, the 
students broke up into smaller discussion units of 
six students each, and, under the leadership of a 





* Concluded from the November 1954 issue. 


** Editor’s Note: This record has long been out-of-print. 
Classical recordings are no longer issued in 78 r.p.m. Teachers 
will find the selection, The Angelus, is #3 of the composer's 
ae Pittoresques,” available on Epic long playing record, 

3053. 
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chairman, began to discuss their topics in view of 
what they had read from the textbook and what 
information they had gathered from pamphlets, 
from older people, etc. 

After fifteen minutes of such discussion, the 
class chairman again called the groups bask to 
order and each unit chairman gave a report of his 
group discussion. At the end of each report, the 
class was invited to ask questions. In the event 
that the questions could not be answered by the 
smaller group, they were referred to the group as 
a whole and any student might answer. In the 
event that no student could answer a question, the 
question was referred to the Sister. It she could 
not answer it satisfactorily, it was then referred 
to a priest. 


The Teachers of Religion 

By virtue of his vocation and training the priest 
should be the best qualified teacher of religion. Never- 
theless, in many schools others besides priests teach 
religion—Sisters, Brothers, and lay teachers. In our 
own system, on the basis of the classes I have seen, the 
teaching is about equally divided—priests, 57; others, 
56. The questicn naturally arises, how do Sisters, 
Brothers, and iay teachers compare with priests as 
teachers of religion? Answering this question only on 
the basis of my own observations, I should say they 
compare quite favorably, with qualifications. 

If in addition to his theological training a priest is 
also a good teacher, he should clearly have the advan- 
tage over others in teaching religion. But priests natu- 
rally vary considerably in their ability to teach, as well 
as in their preparation for teaching, or lack of it. Hence, 
a Sister, for example, with a more limited knowledge 
of theology, but with better teaching procedure, may do 
better work in the classroom than a priest. 

Since much of our teaching of religion on the high 
school level will have to be done by Sisters, Brothers, 
and lay teachers, I should like to make a few observa- 
tions on this point. Perhaps they may be of some help 
to school administrators. 


Department Directed by a Priest 


A priest should be in charge of the religion depart- 
ment. In this capacity he can direct the work of the 
other teachers, have conferences with them, and be a 
source of help to other teachers who meet with diffi- 
cult questions in the classroom. When it comes to the 
class or classes the priest is to teach, I should say he 
should teach the Seniors, or the Juniors and Seniors, 
rather than the lower classes. There is a twofold rea- 
son. The upper classes deal more with life problems, 
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and a priest should be better qualified to deal with 
them. Furthermore, on the lower level good teaching 
skills are more needed, and here the other teachers can 
do their most effective work. 

Let us suppose a priest is available for some teaching 
of religion in a classroom. Would it be better to have 
him take, for example, the Seniors every day or spend 
one day in each of the classes? Though some will dis- 
agree, I should say, without hesitation, it would be 
better to take the Seniors every day. If the priest 
directs the work of the other teachers, he can keep in 
touch with what is going on in the other classes. If he 
takes each class one day it will likely be unsatisfactory 
all around. If he takes his own subject matter, it means 
the students are following two programs simultaneously. 
If he attempts to tie in his work with the regular class 
matter, it requires a degree of cooperation, which I am 
afraid is not often attained. The class period is likely 
to be spent in reviewing what has already been taught 
or in answering questions—often irrelevant. 

On the other hand, if the Senior students could have 
the benefit of a full year’s instruction by a priest, it 
would give them an opportunity of getting answers to 
many problems that face them at that time of life. It 
would more than pay up for the lack of instruction by a 
priest in previous years. 


Christian Charity 

The spirit of Christian charity should prevail in 
every classroom of a Catholic school; above all in the 
religion class. This is especially so when the teacher 
appears before the class in the distinctive garb of a 
Religious, whether it be a priest, Brother, or Sister. If, 
through sarcasm, ridicule, or abuse of the students, 
there is built un resentment against the teacher, this 
resentment may not be directed only against the 
teacher. It may carry over also to what the teacher rep-- 
resents, namely, the Church and religion itself. 

I have never heard of a person who held a lifelong 
resentment against the public school system because of 
some abuse received at the hands of a public school 
teacher. But we all know of persons who have left the 
Church because of what was at least considered to be 
mistreatment received in a Catholic school. 

This leads to a final thought. Poorly taught, dull, 
and uninteresting classes give rise to a classroom situ- 
ation which calls for disciplinary action. It is in such 
situations that ebusive treatment of students is most 
likely to occur. Hence, only competent teachers, who 
can conduct interesting classes in an atmosphere of 
Christian charity, should be assigned to teach religion. 





BY MISS JUNE VERBILLION 
1106 S. Lyman Ave., Oak Park, Illinois 


Catholic Interest in PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


i PRINCIPAL WAS SPEAKING. “And the next 
objective of democratic education is that the pu 
pils be given moral and spiritual values.” Up to this 
point, the faculty meeting had run the usual gamut of 
educational volubility, too diffuse and abstract to pre- 
vent me from untensing my mind and slumping my 
spine against the uncomfortable auditorium chair. 

| edged my way slowly to a rigid position. This was 
more like it, I thought. Spiritual values—after seven- 
teen years in Catholic schools | was not unaware of 
their importance. But what would the principal of a 
large public high school have to say about them and 
how they should be implanted in students? As it turned 
out, he contented himself with mumbling the virtue 
words of justice, honesty, and tolerance, after which he 
rushed into the following objective in order to finish 
before the dismissal bell would ring and the teachers 
begin suggestively to look at their watches. 


Kindred Interested Souls 


I was not the only one present whose wayward inter- 
est had been recaptured with the phrase “moral and 
spiritual values.” Scattered among the hundred plus 
teachers could be seen a dozen individuals whose faces 
bore the blighted look that accompanies disappointment. 
From random and hurried conversation I knew these 
people to be kindred souls. Perhaps the apostolic- 
minded would in a generous moment eulogize us as 
leaven. In a more stringent instant their wit might 
lead them to say that we were taking no chances re- 
maining in the dough; spurning the meager compensa- 
tion of Catholic schools, we had elected teaching where 
the salary warrants averaged three figures a week instead 
of two. 

In some cases, the pun would be forgiveable because 
true. To most Catholic teachers, however, daily class- 
room experience never fails to yield at least one chal- 
lenging situation in the business of living a specifically 
Catholic life in an environment that is almost totally 
innocent of religious motivations in any fashion or 
form. 


Religious Vacuum Stultifying 

If it poses complexities to those who have been lifted 
up, what must it offer in the way of negation and con- 
fusion to those whom the teachers, in turn, wish to lift 
up, or at a minimum, keep from falling lower? To the 
estimated fifty-four percent of Catholic children receiv- 
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ing their education in public schools, the Monday to 
Friday religious vacuum must offset or stultify what- 
ever religious values they acquire on Sundays or, in 
some localities, in weekday released time instruction, 

In this regard, it is sobering to note that while the 
Supreme Court in the Zorach case of April 29, 1952, 
affirmed that the state “respects the religious nature of 
our people and accommodates the public service to their 
spiritual needs,” the NEA has never endorsed or fos- 
tered RT. Undoubtedly, the reason for this cold atti- 
tude is, as Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S. J., wrote in 
America, May 17, 1952, the feeling that such an en- 
dorsement on the part of NEA is an admission of 
deficiency in public education, a deficiency which only 
religionists can fill. 


Present Widespread Interest in Spiritual Values 


There are those who view with hope the public 


school’s admission of the existence of moral and spirit- 


ual values, and they philosophically demonstrate that it 
is upon existence that everything else rests and depends. 
Others dourly state that such talk is cheap, that one can 
assent to the general clamor for filling a hole without 
ever having the intention of closing it with substantial 
material. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that at pres- 
ent there exists on all sides a widespread interest in 
inculeating spiritual and moral values in the public 
schools ; from the principal who reads a directive given 
him at a meeting of superintendents, to the mother who, 
called to school for the fifth time in two weeks to hear 
of her son’s delinquency, tardily asks the counselor: 
“Do you think the Brothers could do anything with 
him?” 


Interest in Public Schools a Civic Duty 


No one is satisfied with the way public schools have 
been shaping our youth. In the Atlantic Monthly, April 
1953, Albert Lynd asked, “Who Wants Progressive 
Education?” In the American Magazine, May 1952, 
Liston Pope, Dean of the Divinity School, Yale Uni- 
versity, wrote: “Contemporary education divides the 
mind into compartments. Something must be done to 
pull all these fragments together.” In addressing @ 
Holy Hour at Rochester, New Hampshire, Bishop Mat- 
thew F. Brady, former episcopal chairman of NCWC, 
told his listeners that the solution to the problem of 
American immorality lies in restoring religion to the 
general education system of the nation. 
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In this age, which as Eliot phrases it, “advances pro- local ministers, rabbis, and priests are invited to speak 


gressively backwards,” Catholics have a civic duty to on successive weeks be acceptable to Catholic theolo- 
take an active interest in the welfare of the public gians? Are there any hymns approved by all faiths? 
schools in their community. In 1948 the Bishops of May the day be started with comment-less Bible read- 
the United States declared that they were ready to ing? If so, how provide for the Douay—King James 
cooperate with all God-fearing people who wish t6 unite tussle? Is there a morning prayer to which no one 
as a bulwark to offset secularism. The NCEA statement objects? (Evidently not. On January 15, 1953, the 
of April 15, 1952 reiterated and confirmed the view New York City Board of Education substituted the 
that Catholics have a direct responsibility for what is fourth stanza of “America” for a very simple prayer 
happening in public education and owe to the community suggested by the State Board of Regents. Students 
in which they reside the duty of intelligent participation may now ask to be protected by His Might, but they 
ay to inactivity for the moral improvement of this education. could not beg His blessings upon “our parents, our 
what- Catholics deserve and get admiration from all sides teachers and our Country.’ ) 
ir, in concerning the high caliber of the schools they maintain. 
on, However, if someone were to rate them on their know- Two Requisites Apparent 
le the ledge of current policies and controversies regarding From these considerations, two requisites become ap- 
1952, any type of religious instruction in public schools, the parent. Incalculable amounts of prayerful study by 
ire of resultant grade would be far too low for complacency Catholic educators interested in this restricted field are 
) their or even mediocre satisfaction. necessary to prevent half-baked attempts at solution 
r fos- of a complex dilemma, realizing as Jacques Maritain 
| atti- How Impart Spiritual Values? said in addressing the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
ote in These are the questions paramount today: How shall thors in May 1952, “that the keys provided by a sound 
n en- we give students spiritual values? What means shall we philosophy and theology are intended to open doors, 
on of use to this end? What devices may we employ that will not close them.” Secondly, an ingress to the public 
| only be acceptable to a nation, which as far as its position on school systems of prepared, articulate, and alert Catholic 
religion in the schools is concerned, might be termed teachers who, in their capacities of Biblical leaven, light, 
ambiguous ? and salt, or of more current Christophers, could not but 
Recently, a forward step was taken in utilization of expedite launching the results of what will probably 
public Catholic scholarship toward eventual solution of this be years of patient research and experimentation. 
spirit- thorny problem. Rev. William E. McManus, assistant Too long have Catholic educators implicitly advocated 
‘hat it director of NCWC’s department of education, at a a laissez-faire policy regarding public education. Too 
ends, winter meeting of the Aquin Guild (an organization of long have they, charged with the task of casting fire in 
1e can 3500 Catholic teachers of the Chicago Board of Educa- all directions, only half-heartedly willed that it be 
ithout tion) presented a survey of the problems inherent in the kindled in students in public schools. Undoubtedly, 
-antial task of instilling any type of spiritual values in public there is truth in the assertion that charity ever begins 
pres: schools and proffered several working solutions to them. at home, but how reconcile the word Catholic with 
est in These problems reduced themselves, in the main, to exclusive? Cardinal Suhard would have us bear the 
public fears, fallacies and misunderstandings of the pivotal flame to the darkest of places (public schools not ex- - 
given question: How can schools transmit their full cultural cluded) when he wrote that “there is only one Catholi- 
- who, heritage, religion so essential a part as all our basic cism. It is social or it is nothing.” 
> hear documents attest, without doing violence to the religious 


selor: freedom of any student as guaranteed by the laws of Task Seems Gargantuan 


r with the United States? Let us admit that the task of inculating spiritual 
values in public schools seems to be gargantuan, but at 


One Solution . ; ‘ 
the Greatest Hope the same time, let us remove our lights from under our 





Of the five possible answers presented, the one dealing bushels and offer them as guides to those leaders in 
s have with experiences germane to the curriculum seemed to charge of public education. St. Paul put it well: The 
“April offer the greatest hope. Thus, in history, a unit on the time is now—now, when administrators and educators 
-essive Reformation would provide an opening for a Catholic admit that we, as Catholic colleagues, have something 
1952, approach to the upheaval, and in English, a unit on bio- fundamental that they lack and might be able to use— 
» Uni- graphy might yield an opportunity to explain the role now is the time for us to step forward with working 
es the religion had played in a particular individual’s life. Since solutions. 
one to this technique is only teaching about religion, and not It is conceivable that present prudent thought on the 
ing a religion itself, the NEA should not be hostile to it, and part of Catholics interested in the welfare of public 
> Mat- in the interests of adequate education, such explanations education might result in a future meeting in which, 
CWC, would seem to be de rigueur. when the principal directs his faculty to “give the stu- 
em of Practical problems are so many as to shock the faint dents moral and spiritual values,” he pauses to give prac- 


to the of heart. May the teacher encourage pupils on Fridays tical measures for satisfying this instant need of public 
to go to church on Sundays? Would assemblies in which education. 
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BY REV. RICHARD M. McKEON, S.J., Ph.D. 


Lemoyne College, School of Industrial Relations, Syracuse 3, N.Y 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE CATECHISTS: 
A Crucial Need 


T IS NOW OVER THIRTY YEARS since Pope Pius XI, dis- 

tressed by the tide of nationalism which was to lead 
the world into the horrors of war, issued his famous 
encyclical letter on “Catholic Action.” He called for 
the faithful, lulled into self-complacency and forgetful 
of the harvest of souls hungry for the truth of our holy 
religion, to a realization that each one, according to his 
talents, should be an ardent apostle for the sake of 
Christ. 

The Holy Father laid down the official definition of 
Catholic Action as the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy. What does this mean? It 
means that the Catholic layman and laywoman are urged 
to have a more definite share in the work of the priest- 
hood—in the salvation of souls. The words of Pius are 
very clear: “The apostolate is one of the duties inher- 
ent in Christian life. . . . No one may remain inactive, 
and as each receives, so must he also give.” 


Response of Catholic College Men and Women 


In particular, what has been the response of our 
Catholic college men and women to this challenge? 
From our own experience and from that of leaders in 
other sections of the nation, we would say that the 
response has been only fair. There is still great need 
of our young people being trained and inspired to follow 
apostolic works after their education has been com- 
pleted. Here is where the authorities and teachers in 
our colleges must assume the responsibility. Each col- 
lege must examine its own conscience to see how well 
or how poorly it is turning our real leaders. 

Certainly our colleges should be ideal training camps 
for lay-apostles. In many instances they are. More- 
over, if it is the boast of Catholic education that it has 
principles superior to other types, then its products 
should be prepared to participate with the clergy, espe- 
cially with their parish priests, in approved works. It 
should be very evident that there is a distinct atmosphere 
to the Catholic college because it possesses teachers who 
are dedicated to God and whose philosophy of life is 
based in the source of all true life, Jesus Christ. 


Christ Cited Priorities 


During the late war and now in the current defense 
program we hear a great deal about priorities. This 
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simply means that certain men and certain materials are 
more important for certain purposes than others. Now 
our dear Lord said a few things about priorities. “Seek 
ye therefore first the Kingdom of God and His justice.” 
“For what does it profit a man to gain the whole world 
and to suffer the loss of his own soul.” All our students 
are conscious of their own end in life. But, we must 
confess, too many seem to neglect the fact that the wel- 
fare and salvation of the souls of their fellow-men are 
other important priorities. Christ the Judge has laid 
down positive good works as the criterion of salvation 
when he said: “As long as you did it to one of these, 
my least brethren, you did it to me.” In a word, we 
must be social and apostolic-minded if we are to be 
worthy members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

It is only fair to state that encouraging progress has 
been made during the past thirty years in many fields of 
Catholic Action. One has to note the work of the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade, the National Fed- 
eration of Catholic College Students, the Sodality of 
Our Lady, industrial relations schools wherein the social 
program of the Church is set forth, interracial groups, 
and other organizations, to realize that our college youth 
are becoming more vitally interested in the lay-apos- 
tolate. Yet we know we are very far from our ideal 
objectives. 


Factors Checking Interest and Response 


What are factors which have checked greater interest 
and response? The first is the fact that many students 
come from public high schools. The religion placement 
tests prove how very weak is their religious knowledge, 
not to mention practice. For this group remedial courses 
in religion are most necessary. This very point proves 
the necessity of zealous catechists in the work of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Again we are living 
in a materialistic age where success in life is rated by 
the size of one’s salary and position held in the commt- 
nity. Our students come to college with the set purpose 
of preparing for law, medicine, business, engineering, 
and so on. The standards in the professions are most 
exacting. Consequently we find many students who 
center exclusively on their studies and so neglect the 
training which emphasizes Catholic Action. These stu 
dents should be warned that in their future professional 
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life they will meet unscrupulous competition and un- 
ethical practices. If they are true to their Catholic edu- 
cation, they can be real apostles by their upright lives 
and adherence to Christian ideals. 


College Program to Overcome Obstacles 


Our college authorities should arrange the religious 
program to overcome these and other obstacles. Accord- 
ingly, if we are to produce lay-apostles worthy of the 
name, men and women inspired by a sincere love of 
Christ and a zealous desire to spread His kingdom on 
earth, they must be trained in ascetical principles which 
will develop their supernatural life. Too often stress is 
laid on natural means. If there is to be apostolic action, 
let it be Catholic in the best meaning of the word, 
namely, supernatural life and action springing from 
close union with Jesus Christ. 

We often wonder whether or not the lessons of the 
civil war in Spain, the late World War, and the conse- 
quent world-wide attack on all religion by communism, 
have been driven home in the minds of our youth. As 
an army chaplain I saw little evidence, even among the 
officers, of a real appreciation of religion. Yet it was 
the decay of religion in other countries which hastened 
the growth of the destructive elements. We should be 
ever conscious that America is very irreligious. Of 
course we are not seeing the burning of churches. But 
twenty divorces out of one hundred marriages are a 
more destructive force. For family life is always the 
basis of true national strength. 


Choice Is Clear 


A distinguished French war veteran remarked to me, 
“Father, I see in the United States the signs of every- 
thing that lead to the downfall of France, and the forces 
of irreligion will destroy your nation.” This recalls the 
words of Bishop Fulton Sheen: “The choice is clear: 
We will as a nation either go back to God and the moral 
law and faith in Christ, or we will rot from within. In 
exiling God from our national life, our politics, our 
economics, our education, it was not His Heart we 
pierced—it was America we slew! May God forgive us.” 

The threat of communism with its plan for world 
conquest has forced our nation to build up a defense 
program which calls for extensive military training of 
our youth. We point the finger of accusation at Russia 
for persecuting religion. Yet we are not very zealous 
in building up a spiritual defense which alone will save 
us. As Jan J. Erteszek, a distinguished refugee from 
the Iron Curtain, has recently stated: “We might defeat 
the Russians by force of arms alone but never will we 
defeat communism by force of arms alone. If we lose 
the spiritual battle, we shall have gained nothing except 
chaos and spiritual vacuum.” How then can we be in- 
different in face of our great sins of omission—the 
betrayal of innocent souls by denying them true knowl- 
edge of God and Christianity through lack of competent 
catechists ? 


Catholic educators will fail in their trust if they do 
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not arouse our students to the grave dangers facing us. 
For these students should form an important army 
fighting the evils destroying the foundation of Christian 
morality. Our youth are brave when put to the test of 
actual war on hard-contested battlefronts. They will be 
equally brave and zealous if they are taught to face the 
grim reality that Catholic children are losing their faith 
within the local community. 


Cannot Justify Indifference, Inactivity 


On July 3, 1952, the National Educational Associa- 
tion heard an insidious anti-Catholic and anti-religious 
address which would have shocked the founding fathers 
of the nation. It was given by Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer. 
In her talk she made a defense of the public school sys- 
tem while slurring private religious education. In the 
face of such propaganda no wonder it is hard to secure 
released time for religious instruction of public school 
children. Many states have defeated bills advocating 
released time. We Catholics admit that released time 
is no ideal solution. But, when souls of children are to 
be saved, can we justify our indifference and inactivity 
in regard to measures to remedy this situation? 

What is the first requisite necessary for a good cate- 
chist? It is a heart filled with zeal for the salvation of 
souls. This heart must be steeled against discourage- 
ment and apparent failures. We expect such a catechist 
to be a person of solid Christian character who uses 
prayer, the Mass, and the sacraments to win grace for 
himself and others. He or she should not be pietistic or 
narrow or unsympathetic. It stands to reason that a 
catechist should know his religion and be able to impart 
it to others. By taking one topic at a time as outlined 
in the many excellent books and pamphlets available, the 
catechist achieves a simplicity of presentation. 


Guard Against Superficiality 


For one of the great dangers to be guarded against in 
the teaching of children is superficiality. By this we 
mean being satisfied with surface-knowledge of the cate- 
chism, with a parrot-like repetition of answers, with an 
appeal to merely the pleasant side of religious activities. 
The catechist must realize that it is necessary to offset 
both the indifferent atmosphere of many children’s 
homes and the neutral or even negative environment of 
the public school. 

How, then, can Catholic students be prepared to use 
their education in special ways to further catchetical 
work? First of all, let them be conscious of the three 
divisions of Catholic Action: prayer, study, action. 
Through prayer and study they must be grounded in 
solid doctrine. To our mind the true Catholic college 
should be, as it were, a lay-novitiate wherein the dog- 
matic and ascetical treatment of the supernatural life 
and its practical applications to everyday conditions is 
thoroughly set forth by competent teachers. Such is the 
essence of a new course in theology covering four years 
at Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. 

(Continued on page 307) 





BY SISTER MARY VIOLA STRUDEMAN, R.S.M. 
Marquette High School, Ottawa, Illinois 


THE ROLE OF TESTING 


ee PROCEEDING to a consideration of the role of 
various tests in the guidance program, a clarifica- 
tion of terms is in order. 

Prognostic tests are used to predict success in specific 
subjects or fields. As such, all tests can be used for 
prognostic purposes, if carefully interpreted in the light 
of predictions. 


Types of Prognostic Tests 

The 1.Q. measures the amount of intellectual sharp- 
ness the subject possesses and is therefore a valuable 
prognostic tool in predicting probable success or failure 
in a given area requiring reasoning, comprehension, and 
exact knowledge. 

Diagnostic tests locate the nature, and possibly the 
causes, of unsatisfactory performance. They measure 
the grasp of the student and are effective in predicting 
future performance. 

Achievement tests measure the actual pupil accom- 
plishment as a result of class instruction. They measure 
work actually done considering the subject taught and 
the general class response. They can be used to pre- 
dict probable accomplishment in a given subject under 
similar conditions. 

Aptitude tests attempt to ascertain capacity as operat- 
ing in a certain field or area of performance. They 
reveal potentiality and are thus indispensable in prognos- 
tic testing. They are really measures of intelligence 
in a certain definite field. 

Interest inventories are instruments which help to 
determine pupil interests in various fields. They may 
be used as a determinant in prognosis, since interest and 
probable success are directly related. 

The role of the mental test was discussed in a previous 
article** in THe CATHOLIC Epucator. 

Attempts to determine probable success are now being 
made rather widely in algebra and modern languages. 
For guidance purposes, results are used to screen out 
those pupils unfit or to indicate areas requiring im- 
provement if all individuals are accepted. 

In general, prognostic tests reveal the faulty back- 
ground of pupils,-indicate the type of review to be 
employed, and prepare for sectioning. It must be re- 
membered that no single measure of probable success 
can be determined, since much depends on the rate of 


*Concluded from December 1954. 
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in the Guidance Program’ 


learning and the differences in criteria. The cumulative 
record must be used with prognosis, and family and 
social background may not be overlooked. 


Testing for Diagnosis 

Diagnosis is a process by which we know, understand 
and distinguish students’ behavior traits, past and pres- 
ent, with a future referral. A diagnosis of a pupils 
needs can be made only in terms of some set of objec- 
tives, as in reading or mathematics, for instance. A 
complete diagnosis in any field involves many factors, 
too numerous to consider here. In diagnosing, the 
administrator should remember the personal dignity of 
the child, avoiding snap judgments and respecting his 
integrity. 

If diagnosis is to be practical, the improvement must 
always take some specific direction. That is why a true 
diagnostic test shows a specific element of a subject; for 
example, punctuation or spelling. In diagnostic testing 
we discover the errors and decide on the needs. Then 
we attack the needs in serial order, the less serious first. 
Results are noted carefully and praise meted out liberally. 

The approach to diagnostic testing is always the same. 
In any phase of a given subject, as in spelling, the steps 
are: know the exact, the specific objectives for this 
phase; examine to find pupils’ grasp of them; choose 
the errors he makes; reteach to remove their causes, 
and finally, retest. Repeat the last three steps until 
mastery has been obtained. Test results are used asa 
part of the total pattern in guidance. 


Achievement Tests Show Results of Teaching 

The main use of the achievement test is to determine 
whether the student is producing reasonably and satis 
factorily in the light of his intelligence and other related 
factors. The results in most cases may be given to the 
testee and strengths and weaknesses discussed frankly. 
When given early in the school year, achievement tests 
can be most useful in supplying the instructional needs 
of the students in basic skills. Use the results of achieve 
ment tests in a manner similar to the 1.Q. 


Aptitudes and Abilities 


In considering aptitude tests, it is well to remember 
that these do not directly measure future accomplish 


**THe CaATHoLic Epucator, 25 (December 1954) 4, p- 247: 
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ments but only present performance. They merely sup- 
ply a means of estimating potentialities in the light of 
past and present behavior. While aptitude tests are 
related to intelligence measurements, they are more spe- 
cific in what they measure. In using these tests, other 
data must be considered, including heredity and environ- 
ment. 

Aptitude tests have not grown so rapidly as other 
measures of ability, but the existing tests in manual 
and clerical aptitudes are fairly reliable. The mechani- 
cal aptitude test is concerned with machines and tools 


area of a given field where the student may expect to 
achieve maximum success and happiness. 


When the interest inventory is given in the ninth or 
tenth grade, the counsellor may help the student gear 
his program of studies according to his occupational 
choices. A-re-test toward the end of third year will 
indicate what changes of interest, if any, have taken 
place, and subjects suited to the new interests may be 
elected during the senior year. The student can see a 
definite purpose in the work he is doing and is more apt 
to put a maximum of effort into it. 


used in their operation. It is completely objective, 










































In the interest and aptitude inventories, students may 
thereby enhancing its guidance practibility. 
Clerical aptitude indicates the ability to do, rapidly 


re 1 >, es are 6NTre es 9 “cc ” 
vulative be reminded that there are no “right” or wrong 


ily and answers, no failing or passing grades. 


and accurately, such detail work as classifying, check- 
ing, recording, computing, proofreading, and like activi- Measures of Personality 
ties, and the ability to deal with clerical work at various 5 : ; 

= " : Not to be overlooked as a tool in the guidance pro- 
levels. Three levels revealed by the test are: profes- 





erstand : , ; gram is the personality test, which serves to complete 
1 ores sional—as for accountants and the like; semi-profes- ' oaks ag 
d_pres- the picture of a functioning personality when used along 


pupil’ sional—bookkeepers, stenographers ; and clerks—filing, 


objec. 
ice. A 
factors, 
ng, the 


, with measures of capacity, skill, and achievement. Per- 
mail-sorting. cer 
6 sonality tests are st:ll in the developmental stage, but 


ee oil Latoenes promise to be of much value in identifying and evaluat- 
TI callie +3 : ‘ ee ; ing those more intangible elements of the total complex 
ie general interest inventory is used to determine i cae fear. 
. ae ; ; é patterns of feeling, thinking, and acting. 
where students’ interests lag and to motivate the exami- 


ity ot ; re ’ : Throughout these articles insistence has been placed 
ine hi nees to achieve objectives which are desirable to them. : , . ee 
Ing’ fils on respect for the guidance of the whole individual. 


However, in the use of the occupational interest inven- eo : ; 
: Ta ; ‘ lhe personality test is a tool to help the counsellor more 

s tory, interest serves a different purpose, since a choice : 

nt must : 

y a true 

ect ; for 

testing , 

Then or ne Ss. ’ y ; ’ ; 
Select the two fields of highest interest. Use the 


re : : ; ; - easily and effectively approach this desirable goal. 
of objectives is herein obtained. The pupil’s general cae cae : eae 
: rik sats ‘ rhe purpose of the personality test is to furnish the 
field of interest is determined as being in one of several . ; ? ae Te 

: ‘ CeigeF a data for helping students to develop or maintain a nor- 
areas: viz., mechanical, business, arts, personal-social, ; y 
mal balance between personal and social adjustment. 


The tests endeavor to detect the areas and definite types 
of tendencies to think, feel, and act in a manner showing 
undesirable individual adjustments. Much work re- 
mains to be done in the field of personality measurement. 


us first. 
berally. 
e same. 


manual to locate one or more specific occupations within 
a field. Not to be overlooked, of course, are the sub- 
ne steps ject’s mental ability, health, personality, training, and 
_ employment opportunities. Some tests also reveal a 
choose 


causes, 





The Future of the Testing Movement 
What are the future developments in the field of test- 


student’s level of interest: whether he prefers simple 
? Better tests of generalized antitudes 3 bilities 
setter tests of generalized aptitudes and abilities, 


routine procedures, moderately involved activities, or 
those which demand great competency. ing ? 


»s until ; : ; 
as well as aptitude tests for the various major fields of 


ed asa 


Implications for Guidance collegiate work and professional curriculum are prob- 


The counsellor, employing the non-directive approach, able in the next decade. Much experimenting is being 
avoids selecting an occupation, on the basis of interest done on the possibilities of testing in nonacademic areas : 
aspects of personality, energy output, levél of aspiration, 


interests, attitudes, and special abilities and aptitudes. 


revailas only, in which the testee has little chance to succeed. 


d satis- 
siderati f < ar fz s—his "Sic ante 
‘related eration of all other factors—his physical, mental, 


Once a general field of interest is determined, a con- 
In the future, too, we shall learn to make better uses of 


social, and educational status—will help to locate that the results of the testing program. 
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BY BROTHER HENRY RINGKAMP, S.M. 
Central Catholic High School, San Antonio 2, Texas 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Harmonious Relations with Public Schools 


© CHARACTERIZE PROPERLY the relationships of the 

Catholic high school with other schools we might 
well borrow the term “good neighbor” policy of inter- 
national relations. 

Neighborly relations with the Catholic high school 
should have with other schools, both public and private, 
rule out, on the one hand, the undemocratic assumption 
subscribed to by some educators that American means 
Protestant, and the equally wrong judgment that only 
the public school is American, labeling by implication 
the Catholic school as divisive or un-American. 


Cement Mutual Understanding 


Good neighborly relations with other schools should 
prompt Catholic administrators and teachers to do all 
that is humanly possible to dispel suspicion and mistrust, 
and to cement mutual appreciation and understanding 
with these institutions and their personnel. 

Public school officials, in the higher echelons of re- 
gional and state education, as well as those on the local 
levels seldom dispute or question the educational com- 
petencies of Catholic schools and their products. The 
Catholic school satisfies the compulsory school attend- 
ance laws, making it the legal equivalent of the public 
school, and has its students accepted in transfer to other 
schools, and in turn accepts transfer students from the 
public school. 

Few voices among public school educators are raised 
in favor of a uniform school system in the United 
States. The sacrosanct right of parents to have their 
children educated in the school of their choice has always 
been admitted, and this is as it should be ina free society, 
The happy medium of “good neighbors” or good part- 
ners working side by side, each contributing in his own 
way to the education of youth, is the accepted American 
way of education. The preoccupation of the public 
schools with education for democracy is counterbalanced 
in the Catholic school system by the attempt to educate 
the whole man, for here and for eternity. Thomas G. 
Brennan, writing in America, put this very aptly when 
he said that “American education must devise the prac- 
tical means by which this same youth can go to different 
schools together.” The abolition of the private school 
is extreme, as is also the absolute iron-curtain separation 
in athletics and other extracurricular activities which a 
very small minority of states uses to perpetuate the divi- 


sion of schools and keep separate the “good neighbors” 
in American education. 


Auxiliary Services 

Catholic educational leadership has been only partially 
successful in securing auxiliary services from the fed- 
eral government for its students, in the form of bus 
transportation, medical and dental services. That Catho- 
lic educators should not give up in their fight for these 
benefits to students attending Catholic schools was indi- 
cated when Bishop Karl Alter of Cincinnati warned 
against those “who wish to have the state set up a uni- 
form and inflexible system of education with a monopoly 
of public benefits reserved entirely to itself, for then it 
will be difficult to see how genuine freedom of educa- 
tion exists.”” 

To feel the pulse of public school administrators in 
the San Antonio area regarding their relations with the 
Catholic high schools, two questions were recently di- 
rected to them, 

1. How can public and private schools cooperate? 

2. Are you satisfied with the relations with your 

school has with the Catholic schools of San An- 
tonio? Have you any suggestions for improve- 
ment of these relations ? 


Comments on Cooperation 


In answer to question one, these answers were forth- 
coming : 

(a) There are a great many ways in which 
institutions of these types can and do cooperate. 
In the first place, there is the matter of a coopera- 
tive attitude wherein public schools are aware that 
many people wish to send their children to church- 
related schools and believe in the underlying prin- 
ciples of such. schools; and by the same token, 
parochial schools know that many parents wish to 
have their children attend public schools and be- 
believe in the public school idea. In other words, 
there is a place for both types of schools and there 
does not need to be a conflict between these types 
of schools. 

This coopetation is shown in the matter of ac- 
cepting students from one school to another and 


1“Going to School Together,” by Thos. G. Brennan, America, 
Vol. 90, #16 (Jan. 16, 1954), pp. 399-400. 

2“Current Comment,” America, Vol. 90, #18 (Jan. 30, 1954), 
Pp. 420. 
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of recognizing credits earned in the various schools 
when students do transfer. Occasionally a student 
who is in some type of disciplinary difficulty will 
attempt to leave a school and go to another school. 
I am glad to say that in San Antonio these cases 
are handled with frankness and the student is 
usually told to get his conduct in better order before 
he secures a clearance to enter another school. I 
think this is very important from the standpoint 
of young people in the development of character 
generally. 

There is also cooperation in athletic contests 
and various other types of student activities in 
which both public and parochial schools participate. 
There are, of course, a great many other ways in 
which cooperation manifests itself but I believe 
these are some of the more important. (State- 
ment of Mr. T. B. Portwood, superintendent of 
San Antonio Independent School District. ) 


(b) I think we should cooperate in observance 
of common holidays. I think we should cooperate 
in helping each other with our evaluation of school 
programs and courses of study. I think we should 
cooperate in assemblies. 1 think we should coop- 
erate in athletics. I believe that all of these things 
can be accomplished if we each are willing to make 
the proper efforts. To me it is foolish for our 
athletic teams to leave the Catholic (private) schools 
out of our leagues. The same applies to literary 
events. I think proper competition would be valu- 
able to both. (Statement of Mr. T. Guy Rogers, 
principal of Thos. Jefferson High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas.) 


(c) We have always had pleasant relations with 
the Catholic, Lutheran, and other parochial and pri- 
vate schools operating in San Antonio. The Catho- 
lic colleges have always been very generous in the 
number of scholarships they offer to graduates of 
Brackenridge High School. The authorities of all 
Catholic schools have been very cooperative in giv- 
ing us accurate information on students who with- 
draw from the Catholic school either on their own 
initiative or on someone else’s insistence. Quite 
often we have students from the Catholic high 
schools who attend our extracurricular activities 
in the evenings. We have always welcomed them 
and never had any serious problems originate from 
any misconduct or misdemeanors. 

Our high school athletic teams have participated 
against Catholic high school teams for many years. 
We have always had very pleasant relations and 
associations. (Statement of Mr. Enos Gary, prin- 
cipal of Brackenridge H. S., San Antonio). 


(d) The question of cooperation between pri- 
vate and public schools is not a simple one, of 
course, but the best basis for competition seems to 
be participation under similar rules, and it seems 
to me that cooperation should start by schools fol- 
lowing the same eligibility rules including resi- 
dence rule, transfer rule, age and academic require- 
ments. (Statement of Mr. Kellam, director of 
health and physical education, San Antonio Inde- 
pendent School District. ) 
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(e) Private and public schools should keep 
their requirements for the various grade levels and 
for graduation as near alike as possible. We have 
quite a few students transferring from private to 
public schools and from public to private schools. 
(Statement of Mr. J. B. Sullivan, principal of Edi- 
son High School, San Antonio, Texas.) 


Opinions on Present Relations 


Answers to Question 2, as to being satisfied with their 


relations with the Catholic schools of the city, were 
given as follows: 


(a) The public schools of San Antonio have 
for many years felt that they have had full coop- 
eration from the Catholic schools of the city and 
from other private institutions. The heads of these 
schools have always been approachable and have 
always been ready to give cooperation in every 
reasonable way. We have enjoyed the best of rela- 
tions. The San Antonio schools have appreciated 
the program of teacher training carried on at Our 
Lady of the Lake College and Incarnate Word 
College whereby student teachers from those col- 
leges do practice teaching in the classrooms of the 
public schools. This has been mutually helpful. I 
believe I can say without reservation that we have 
enjoyed fine cooperation from every standpoint 
with the private and parochial schools of our city 
(Mr. Portwood). 


(b) Our relations with all of the Catholic 
schools are very pleasant. Every administrator in 
the Catholic schools has been very cooperative and 
helpful on every occasion. I think we need to get 
together more and discuss our problems and coop- 
erate in the ways suggested above (Mr. Rogers). 


(c) We have always had very pleasant relations 
and associations. I am somewhat at a loss as to 
what suggestions to make as to improving the 
relationships. I do not have anything of a practical 
or realistic nature to offer (Mr. Gary). 


(d) We are satisfied with our present relations. 
I have no specific suggestions for improvement. 
I realize that private schools may possibly defeat 
some of their purposes as private schools by adopt- 
ing the same eligibility rules as public schools, but 
the use of transfers, students involved in disciplin- 
ary problems in other schools, and over-age players, 
will certainly complicate relations in athletic compe- 
tition and private schools will simply have to decide 
which pattern will better serve their needs. 

It is entirely possible that private schools should 
have an entirely different set of eligibility rules 
from public schools, and I rather feel that they 
should, but I do know that in doing so they will 


complicate the problem of scheduling public schools 
(Mr. Kellam). 


(e) I am satisfied with the relations we now 
have with the Catholic high schools in San An- 
tonio. My only suggestion is to have more visiting 
by faculty members between schools ( Mr. Sullivan). 


These answers surely are not of the same piece and 








pattern as that expressed by Mr. Justice Black, of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, when, in delivering the majority 
opinion in the McCollum case, he spoke of “the state’s 
compulsory public school machinery,” disallowing the 
traditional dual system of American education. 


General Principle 

The general principle which should guide Catholic 
school administrators in relations with other schools, 
public and private, can be stated thus: The Catholic 
high school considers other schools as partners or “good 
neighbors” in the work of educating the American child, 
and therefore cooperates with these schools in a whole- 
some and harmonious manner. 


Specific Applications 


The Catholic high school, in making application of this 
general principle of inter-school relations to various 
school situations, 


1. Makes the transfer of students to and from public 
schools a matter of frankness, ease and dispatch. 
Profits by the opportunity of serving on evaluating 


committees, both for private and public schools. 
Profits by the opportunity of seeing public schools 
in action, when visiting days are designated. 
Invites public school administrators and teachers 
to serve on committees to evaluate their school, 
to speak at assemblies or at high school graduation 
ceremonies. 

Impresses its various inter-school representatives, 
faculty, coaches and student participants with their 
responsibilities for courtesy, fair play, and sports- 
manship. 

Plays host for various all-school endeavors and 
contests, such as speech, athletic, publications, 
teachers’ institutes. 

Agrees that exchange assemblies between several 
schools in a group are valid interschool public- 
relations media. 

Cooperates with other schools in the same system 
in any all-school activities such as Music Festival, 
world Mission Assembly, etc. 

Maintains active membership in national, state, 
and especially local educational groups for public 
and private schools. 

Is willing, in the person of its principal or faculty, 
to hold office and serve on committees of the above 
groups. 

Is aware of the great problems confronting public 
education in its program of education for all. 
Educates the parents of its students to agree with 
the National Catholic Educational Association’s 


statement on the position of Catholics toward pub- 
lic schools : 


(a) that Catholics believe in the public schools; 

(b) that Catholics believe that as citizens, like 
all other citizens, they have an obligation to 
pay taxes for adequate support of the schools 
in their community. 


(c) that Catholics have not interfered, and wij 
not interfere, with the justifiable expansion 
of the public school system ; 

(d) that Catholics have a civic duty to take ap 
active interest in the welfare of the public 
school ; 

(e) that Catholics have great admiration for the 
rank and file of public school teachers, who 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice and dedication to 
the American ideas have stuck to their posts 
despite relatively low salaries paid them jp 
many localities. 





Good Public Relations 
(Continued from page 286) 
the various persons connected with it.” A lot of little 
things go to make up the impressions that constitute 
good public relations. The public relations of an institu- 
tion is not the job of any officer alone, even of the public 
relations officer, for according to our definition we must 
include the sum total of all the impressions made by 
the institution itself and the various persons connected 
with it. 

A public relations program should not think of the 
public as “just everyone,” but should develop specific 
programs for the individual “publics” of an institution, 
such as students, former students, prospective students, 
parents of students, parishioners, other parochial schools, 
public schools, local citizens, newspapers, etc. The ac- 
ceptable program should have definite short-term and 
long-term objectives. The speaker stated that a public 
relations program helps to realize the opportunities for 
increased service on the part of Catholic schools and 
colleges. An effort must be made to solve many prob- 
lems faced by Catholic schools and colleges today. Mr. 
Gerber instanced two such problems: misunderstand- 
ings existing between public and parochial schools, and 
a lack of understanding on the part of Catholic parents 
regarding the increasing necessity of employing lay 
teachers as the school population increases. Progress 
is made toward the solution of these two problems if 
the responsible school or college officials take the trouble 
to acquaint their “publics” with the facts. A further 
step is taken in solving these misunderstandings if the 
interested “publics” are allowed to participate in the 
solution of the problems. In San Diego Bishop Charles 
F. Buddy invited the citizens of the city, and especially 
public school teachers and officials, to visit Catholic 
primary and secondary schools at any convenient time 
during an entire week. The project served to clear away 
misunderstandings and to generate mutual good will. 

The consultant asked a question: “How many paro- 
chial schools invite public school officials—or the com 
munity—to visit their institutions to discuss mutual 
problems? How many parents are invited to the pare 
chial school to discuss the comparative shortage o! 
nuns?” It’s good public relations to share you 
problems. 
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i Does tie meat CATECHETICAL MANUAL Exist? Is it tonio Sepp, and reported by Professor José Hansel in 
desirable? Is it possible? No satisfactory answer can his book, A Perola das Reducoes Jesuiticas, which gives 
be given to these three challenging questions until we a detailed story of S. Miguel, one of the seven Oriental 

rf little have investigated what constitutes an ideal catechetical Missions located in the modern state of Rio Grande do 


stitute manual. , Sul in Brazil. 
institu: The phrase “‘catechetical manual” generally implies 


> public an elementary textbook in religion for the training of Adapted their Method 

= : ~ . : 2 ' . 65 > ” , > ‘nr ° = 
ye must Catholic children. The term “ideal” may refer to the There we meet expert theologians, psychologists, so- 
ade by presentation, or to the contents of the manual. We admit ciologists, architects, and agriculturists collected from 


as self-evident, that any experts, who intend to decide 


nnected the leading nations working with the Tape Indians, a 

on the adaptability of a textbook must have penetrated most primitive and shiftless human element. These 
of the the needs, the psychological, domestic, social, historical, saintly apostles first studied the psychology, the social 
specific traditional, moral, and religious conditions of the per- habits, the qualities and defects of their catechumens ; 
itution, sons for whom the text is destined. then, they adapted their method to the personal, do- 


‘udents, a . mestic, social, moral attitudes and conditions of each 
Age Imperative Guide 


schools, , , group. Progressively they transformed these wild chil- 
The ac- lf we consider the presentation of the text, it is evi- dren of the forests into Christians whose life we admire, 
ye dent that the age of the children would be an imperative but do not always imitate. 


guide. Numerous, simple, colored illustrations will hold The preceding investigations and considerations will 


their attention. The text should be simple, short, mono- lead us to the evident conclusion that the contents of a 
syllabic, and set in large type. catechetical manual depend on the historical and social 


1 public 
ties for 


ols and These ty eel ; 
y prob- _ these typographical features will fade away progres- conditions of the pupils taught; that what may have 
vy. Me sively, as the students advance in age and experience, been an excellent text in an age, country, or human 


while the contents of the text will become richer. Evi- group may not, under different circumstances of time 
dently the textbook destined for high school adolescents and place, be adequate. We are now ready to answer. 
will present only documentary illustrations, but the text negatively the three introductory questions, and say 
will extend to the vital points of Christian doctrine. that an ideal catechism is neither possible nor desirable, 


-rstand- 
ols, and 
parents 
ing lay 
'Togress Content Offers Difficulty 
pe The problems of presentation can easily be solved Challenge to Catechist 
e ° — ° r ° : 

trow with some artistic skill, but that of contents demands These negative answers are a challenge to the intel- 


that it has never existed. 


f . . ‘ ; i“ ‘ ‘ ao 
— the solution of many complicated difficulties. Let us lectual acumen of the catechist, to his zeal, to his in- 
Ps ; point to their solutions through what we might call the spiring personality. He must ever be aware of the dif- 
» in the 


method of past experience. Let us read the Gospels and ference between theology and catechism. The theologian 
the Epistles of the New Testament as so many catechet- is professionally bound to study the whole field of Chris- 
ical documents. Then, let us turn over to Migne Patristic tian doctrine: its source, its principles, its developments, 
collection, and to the leading papal encyclicals; as we its applications. The catechist, for evident reasons, re- 


Charles 
specially 
Catholic 


ent time proceed, let us try to catch the historical resonance of stricts his field; he develops Christian doctrine in rela- 
ar away each document; we shall easily hear and perceive the tion to his pupils, their needs, their capacity, and the 
od will. historical circumstances which they reflect and the needs dangers to which they are exposed. He must be a safe 
ly pare and dangers which caused their issuance. theologian, a practical psychologist, and an accurate 


he con If we intend to pursue our investigation further, let sociologist ; his instructions must penetrate the minds, 
mutual us study St. Augustine’s De Catechizandis Rudibus; move the wills of his hearers, and lead them safely along 

he paro- St. Robert Belarmine’s Christiane Doctrine latior ex- the way of salvation and holiness. 

‘tage ol flicatio, or any other historical catechism. We shall The ideal catechist must be endowed with a strong, 


re your easily notice, that they too reflect historical needs and irresistible personality; Christianity must exude from 
circumstances. Should we wish to confirm our conclu- his entire life; he must be supplied with all the means, 
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natural and supernatural, that will assist him in penetrat- 
ing the souls placed under his care. He must have at his 
disposal an excellent catechetical museum and library ; 
but, above all he must be under the guidance and in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, who alone sounds the minds 
and moves the hearts. 

Thus, it would take much reflection and consultation 
to determine the elements that would require special 
emphasis in any year with a given group. 


TRAINING IN COMMUNICATIONS: 
Speaking 


Sister Marie Cecile, S.S.J., St. Agnes High School, 
Flint, Michigan 


Speaking an Imperative Skill 

To Winston Churchill is credited the remark, “Insti- 
tutions fall while words, the right words, endure.” A 
good speaker knows words. To him they are complex, 
sensitive instruments which must be: employed well, 
which cannot be taken for granted. Too often students 
claim familiarity with a word with which they are not 
familiar at all. Recently in a spelling test the meaning 
given for “academic” was “the spread of disease.” 
Careless high school students must be slowed down to 
look at words, to listen, to feel, and to experiment with 
them, for only by doing so will they be able to convey 
adequately what they want to say. 

Since “conference maketh a ready man,” it rests 
upon teachers to make students facile speakers. In 
high school one of the initial gestures employed is to 
have students give a brief biography of themselves to 
fellow students and then to have each student repeat 
to the class the information received. Fear and tension, 
if existent, disappears as the din and hum of conversa- 
tional information is exchanged. 


Group Dynamics 


Another medium of advancing opinions is through 
group dynamics. Group dynamics may be defined as 
‘the study of group action in a climate that is permis- 
sive and in an atmosphere of friendliness, self-respect, 
confidence and trust.” Democratic and informal in 
procedure, its sole purpose is to engage in a unified 
group attack upon a problem. Group division may vary ; 
four or six in a group (preferably four because of 
seating arrangement) proves ideal. In each group a 
competent secretary is appointed to jot down contribu- 
tions of members within the group. After the problem 
has been posed, the groups begin discussion. Then 
after a reasonable period of time, all groups are silenced 
and each secretary gives a report of his group’s discus- 
sion. Secretaries may be varied from day to day. Some 
of the following topics lend themselves readily to this 
procedure: 

1. Should tipping be abolished? 


What is the difference between leisure and jd. 

ness? 

In what ways is a country life preferable to, 

city life? 

Is the man of today superior to the man oj 

yesterday ? 

What are the causes of juvenile delinquency? 

What are some reasons for break-up of unity 

in home life? 

As these discussions are repeated, there is perceived 

the students’ readiness to response. Better than the 
above topics are those which arise out of the reading 
program. 


This Procedure Points to Need of Writing Skills 

The application of the principles of group dynamic 
does not imply that the mechanics of writing are re 
garded with disdain. The real test of the mastery of 
mechanics is best seen in a group dynamics procedure, 
for out of this routine arises the need for the acquisi- 
tion of not only speech but also of writing skills. This 
procedure has been very successfully applied to a 
writing program, namely, group dynamics in research, 


Symposium-Forum 

Symposiums provide another opportunity for discus- 
sion. It is a conference at which a particular subject, 
after preparation, is discussed and opinions gathered, 
Usually four speakers and a chairman are sufficient to 
carry on such a procedure. Various phases of this 
particular subject are treated of by the members. The 
chairman introduces and ties up one phase to another. 
After the speakers in the symposium advance their 
views, the chairman can thow open the discussion to 
the floor (forum) for additional opinions. The employ- 
ment of the symposium-forum is excellent because the 
procedure is extremely flexible and lends itself to pos- 
tive and accurate thinking. 


The Panel is More Informal 


The use of the panel develops dexterous speaking 
habits. More informal than a debate, the panel permits 
members to agree or disagree with respect to their 
opinions. The panel consists of a chairman and a small 
group (four or six members). The best topics are 
usually controversial, those which lend themselves 
readily to discussive treatment. Each member pre 
pares beforehand his aspect of the topic or problem and 
is subject to interrogation after his treatment is pre 
sented. Other members may contribute opinions. The 
best panel zigzags from one member to another. The 
chairman, who is wide awake and capable, introduces 
members, ties up one aspect to another, and finally 
summarizes conclusions. 

The following controversial subjects have provel 
workable in panel discussions : 


1. Should a federal world government be estab 
lished ? 
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2. Should we replace the national convention in the 
nomination of presidents? 

3. Should there be some regulation of 18-year old 
drivers in terms of increased insurance, better 
driving training programs, and restricted licens- 
ing ? 

4. Should there be a block exchange in the member- 
ship of the U.N.? 

5. Whether or not peace with Russia can be secured 
by treaty or by force? 

Should we help Europe or Asia first? 
How big can big business get before it encroaches 
on freedom? 

8. Should greater cooperation with Mexico in par- 
ticular or Latin America in general be promoted? 


Require Preparation 


Neither of the two types, the symposium or the 
panel, can be conducted without preparation. Further- 
more, they are best handled on junior and senior age 
levels. The discussion of topics through these media 
provide much provocative material for the writing pro- 
gram. Likewise we have an integration of the skills of 
listening and reading with speaking. 

Every growth is a slow process. Training in the 
communication skills is no exception and follows this 
same pattern. If, however, by patient striving teachers 
provide a wide range of activities that permit students 
to participate at their own level of achievement, then 
and only then can a marked degree of competence in the 
communication skills be achieved. 


INTRODUCING THE CONNORS: 


Politeness at Table 


By Sister Marie ‘Angela, I.H.M., St. Francis de Sales 
H. S., Detroit 38, Michigan 


“ 

comes. I’m actually worried about that dinner 
party we’re invited to attend,” confided Mary Ann as 
she helped her mother to prepare dinner one evening. 

“Why, Mary Ann! What is it that worries you? The 
Youngs are our good friends, so I see no reason for 
being upset about it.” 

“Oh, they are all right, certainly, Mother. I’m not 
worried at all about them. But, because they are so 
refined and correct in their manners, I am afraid zwe 
won't measure up. At least, I know Frank won't, and 
I'm not so sure about myself !” 


A Practice Dinner Party 


“Well, let’s make this evening’s meal a dinner party, 
and see if we can polish up those manners,” suggested 
Mother. “Father will not be home to dinner, so this 
will be an excellent opportunity to talk over the correct 
way of doing things at a dinner party. In the first place, 
Mary Ann, if we were to have visitors today, I should 
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have to be ashamed of the way you are setting the table.” 

“But it’s only for you, Frank, and me, so it really 
doesn’t matter so much today, does it, Mother?” 

“Setting the table properly takes no more time than 
doing it carelessly, Mary Ann. Besides, who are more 
entitled to the best in everything than those who love 
you most ?” 

“Right, as usual, Mother. Tell me the correct way, 
please, so that I will do it right every time.” 


Setting Table 


“Surely. Here you are. Place the forks at the left 
and the knives at the right, the plate in the center. 
That’s right. Now, the napkin is placed at the left of 
the fork, the spoons at the right of the knife, the water 
glass touching the tip of the knife, like this, and the 
bread and butter plate here at the tip of the fork.” 

“It really does look much more attractive with each 
piece of table service placed carefully. I’m going to 
do it that way every time now. Oh, here’s Frank!” 

“Dinner ready, Mom? I’m starved! What’s up? 
Company ?” 

“No, just we three tonight. Why?” 

“Oh, the table looks so, well, different tonight.” 

“Do you like it?” asked Mary Ann, surveying her 
work with a critical eye. 

“Yes, it looks as though it might be a real meal. And 
it looks still better when Mom brings on all those appe- 
tizing things to eat. Can’t we start now?” 

“Frank,” admonished his mother, “the meal is ready, 
but I’m afraid you're not.” 

“Mom, I’m so hungry, I’m ready to eat table and all!” 

“Yes, but civilized people get themselves ready to 
appear at table. Did you wash your hands and face, 
comb your hair, and see that you are neatly and prop- 
erly dressed before coming to the table?” 

“No, but I’ll get ready this very minute.” 

“Now you look more fit to take your place at table, © 
Frank,” approved his mother, when the boy returned in 
an incredibly short time. “Everything is ready, so we 
will say grace immediately.” 


First Seating 


Reverently, as they had been taugh, the children 
said their little prayer aloud. Then Frank immedi- 
ately and hurriedly sat down. Mother: and Mary 
Ann, still standing, looked at one another and then 
at Frank again. 

“What's the matter now? Aren’t you two hungry?” 
asked Frank at last. 

“Frank, who should be seated first?” reminded his 
mother. 

“Pardon me, Mother,” replied Frank, jumping to his 
feet. “I should wait for you and Mary Ann to be 
seated first, shouldn’t I?” : 

“That’s right. You see, Mary Ann and I have de- 
cided to watch out for manners so that we won't be 
disgraced when we attend the dinner party at the 
Youngs.” 








“Oh, I see! Everyday manners won't do for a din- 
ner party, will they?” 

“They will, if everyday manners are the right kind. I 
think we can afford to improve those everyday manners 
considerably, as we seem rather lax on some points.” 

Mary Ann and Mother were once more looking so 
hard at Frank that he stopped eating. 

“Now what? 
fork?” 


Isn't this the right way to use my 


Waiting for All to Be Served 


“T don’t believe you should be using your fork at 
all, until everyone is served and the hostess begins her 
meal.” 

“And at the family table, Mother is the hostess. Par- 
don me again, please. I am very much too much in a 
hurry, I see.” 

“Frank eats too fast, also, doesn’t he, Mother?” 

“It is unhealthful as well as ill-mannered to eat too 
fast,” advised Mother. “We should take time to chew 
with the lips closed, and be careful not to speak or drink 
while we have food in the mouth.” 

“There are altogether too many things to remember,” 
complained Frank. “All these rules take the joy out of 
life. How do you remember them all, Sis?” 

“Oh, they become easy when we make a habit of 
doing things the right way all the time,” replied Mary 
Ann complacently. “Mother, may I please have another 
pork chop?” 

“What is that on your plate, Mary Ann?” asked 
Mother with a smile. 


Asking for a Second Helping 

“Well, I still have a small piece left, but—” Mary 
Ann paused, her face growing just a bit red. “Oh, I 
forgot. Polite people do not ask for a second helping 
while part of the first is still on the plate. Pardon me.” 

“Mary Ann, where is that fork you just put down?” 
asked Frank, who had been watching proceedings with 
a mischievous smile on his face. 

His sister picked up the fork from the table very 
quickly. 

“Another mistake,” she admitted, even more red than 
before. “I should place used silverware on my plate, 
never on the tablecloth. Well, I’m still ahead of you, 
Frank. You made three mistakes, and I have made only 
two little ones.” 

“Three? How do you make that out?” 

Mary Ann counted on her fingers: “One: You 
came to the table without washing, and arranging your 
clothes neatly. Two: You sat down before the ladies 
—meaning Mother and me, of course. Three: You 
started to eat before Mother did. Besides, you were 
eating too fast, which really makes four.” 

“Now let me count. One: You asked for a second 
helping before finishing the first. Two: You put a 
used fork on the tablecloth. Three: You are leaving 
all the crusts of your bread on your plate, instead of 
eating them with the bread. (We were too polite to 
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criticize when she did that, weren't we, Mother?) And 
four—” 
“Four? What do you mean, four?” 


Spoon in Cup 
“Four,” went on Frank in an emphatic tone of voice: 


“Before you started to count on your fingers, you were 


stirring your cocoa, and you got so interested in my mis- 


takes, that you left your spoon—” 

“In my cup,” finished Mary Ann. Her face was very 
red as she placed the spoon carefully on the saucer, “| 
guess I do owe you an apology, Frank. I didn’t realize 
that I was so careless at table.” 

“It seems to me,” remarked Mother, “that both of 
you will have plenty to do to practice on your own 
manners before the dinner party. You should remem- 
ber to ‘eat at your table as you would eat at the table 
of a king.’ Then you will never have to be ashamed 
or embarrassed because of your own or each other’ 
mistakes.” 

“That’s right, Mother,” smiled Frank. “Won't Dad 
be surprised at dinner tomorrow when he sees that we 
are using company manners for everyday ?” 

“He will be pleased, too,” approved Mother. “The 
best thing about manners is that they do not wear out 
from everyday use, but even improve.” 

“And politeness will become very easy when I make 
a habit of doing things the right way all the time, as 
Mary Ann does,” added Frank with a grin. 


Problems to Discuss 


1. Is it necessary, or important, to observe correct 
table manners when eating at home?) Why? 
How about courtesy at table when there are guests 
at our table, or when we are guests? 

Why is etiquette important if we are eating ata 
public place? 

Should pets be allowed to enter the dining room dutr- 
ing a meal, or fed there? 

How may we show a generous, unselfish spirit at 
a meal? 

What should our table conversation be like ? 


Points to Remember at Table 

1. Avoid taking the largest piece or the choicest serv- 
ing of food. 
Do not cough or sneeze without turning your head 
away from the table, and placing your napkin to 
your mouth. If it is necessary to use your hand- 
kerchief, ask to be excused from the table. 
Do not begin to eat until all are served. 
Sit reasonably close to the table—neither too neaf, 
not so far away that you are obliged to sit on the 
edge of the chair or lean forward. 
Do not place your elbows on the table, or spread 
them in cutting meat or other food. 
Avoid blowing or stirring soup or other hot foods 
to cool them. 
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as needed. Relationship Between Success and Personality 
Y Voice: _ It is unpardonable, at home or elsewhere, to com- Development 
UL Were plain of the food, or to criticize the manner of 


; a? 4. There is a definite relationship between the child’s 
NY mis- cooking or serving it. 


success with beginning reading and the developing of 
his personality. The phonetic approach to reading con- 
tributes to this growth. From the beginning, the child 
succeeds with his school tasks. When he cannot re- 


as very Projects 
er, “] 1. Make posters to show the right way of 


realize a) buttering poe member a specific sound, he is taught to refer to the 
m) enting a eg , picture on the sound chart which is the key to the asso- 
both of fy ang © Gee Conperty. ciation he needs to assist his memory. When he hesi- 


Ir own 2, Bring one complete table service and set a place cor- 
remem- rectly. Toy dishes would do very well. 


1e table 


tates in the recognition of a word, the teacher suggests 
a familiar rhyming word as a basis for attacking the 
difficulty. In this way he progresses from the known 
shamed Catholic College Catechists to the unknown in slow but sure steps. 

other's Once the child begins to read his progress is rapid. 
Confidence, self-reliance, and self-assurance increase 
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n't Dad JF Unifying Principle of the Course with his growth in reading. The glow of self-respect 
that we Father John J. Fernan, S.J., author of the first three which success develops in the slow-learner transforms 
books used at Le Moyne, writes: “It is assumed him and enables him to face other problems with some 

“The throughout this course that the essence of the good news hope of success. The power to read independently 


ear out of the Gospel is the new life we have in God. This, enriches and broadens the child’s background, makes 
then, is the core, the unifying principle of this course reading an interesting and enjoyable experience, and 
I make § and all individual theological truths will be studied in fosters a keen sense of well-being. 


ime, a relation to this central fact. This over-all unity may be 
stated generically in the following steps: (1) the life Independent Reader by End of Third Grade 


that is in Christ; (2) the life of Christ communicated After completing their basic readers, the fast group 
to the Church; (3) the life of Christ communicated to reads six to twelve supplementary readers; the average 
Corres the individual by the church; (4) Asceticism—the group, three to five supplementary books; and by the 
: means of developing the life.” time the slow-learning group reaches the end of the third 
> guests Then follows action under guidance. For example, grade, they are reading at grade level. Every normal 


in every large community there is a crying need for child, consequently, can be an independent reader at the 
ng ata Catholics participating in interracial work and the cate- end of the third grade. 

chist is a key man. It would be excellent training to 
om dur- assist their pastors in being alert to the various needs Phonetic Training Is Solution 


of the poorer families. This would fit in with the work 5. The responsibility of the teacher to each child 

spirit at B of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. If children were is to give him the opportunities to learn those skills that 
found in need of religious instruction, they could ar- are geared to his needs and to his level of maturity. The 

range for the same. phonetic training not only meets this challenge, but 

seems also to be the solution to the problems of failures 

A New Spirit of Apostolic Zeal in beginning reading, for it answers the question: What 


st serv- Countless souls are hungry for the truth of our holy is lacking in the early teaching of reading? Teachers 

religion. It is high time to shed our lethargy and to are encouraged with the techniques and outcomes. This 
ur head awaken in Catholic colleges a new spirit of apostolic is true not only of the bright and average child, but 
pkin to JJ 2al. In childlike humility we should ask God for light especially of the slow-learning child who makes grades 
r hand- §§ ‘© see our faults and omissions in the field of Catholic far above his expectancy. Thus the most significant 


Action, to be truly sorry for our past indifference, to contribution of the phonetic training is the power it 
promise amendment by seeking to engage in catechetical achieves in two of the essential abilities required for 
10 near, | Work, and then to set no bounds in our endeavors to Christian living in a democracy—the power to talk and 


on the fg fing Christ into the hearts of men. the power to read. 
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ARD on the heels of the descriptive announcement 
of the “Choosing a Catholic College Series” in our 
June 1954 issue, we received a letter of congratulation 
from the Rev. Raymond J. Leichner, principal of Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, Reading, Pa., expressing 


board.’ ”” He offered the suggestion that the two spreads 
be separated by text, to facilitate use of them for bul- 
letin-board display. We welcomed the suggestion. Both 
he and Rev. Carey Leonard, C.M., sent us photos to 
a oa ; : show how the “Choosing a Catholic College Series” is 
appreciation for the projected feature. It would be “a : 

welcome addition to our chool’s ‘College Bulletin- Mee Ot G> sree. 
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The “College Bulietin Board” 
at left is a feature at Central 
Catholic High School, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Rev. Raymond J. 
Leichner, principal, sees to the 
inclusion of current spreads 
of the “Choosing a Catholic 
College Series” from The 
Catholic Educator. Here shown 
are Loretto Heights College 
St. Benedict’s College, College 
cf St. Elizabeth, and Quincy 
College. 
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locale iy centered on one prime directive, voiced or unvoiced: 
ap “Go to a Catholic college” ? 
ur wally 
ulletintal—® = Matching College to Student’s Needs 
But then, the main objective is often gained by the 
use of indirect means. In fact, with the self-confident 
youth who can conceive of no danger of the loss of his 
faith in a secular college, it does not always suffice to 
analyze the subtle, studied influences he would be sub- 
jected to in such an institution; more is required. This 
would call for eliciting from the student his plans in 
life after college to the extent that these have crystal- 
lized in his mind. From there on one shows the student 
the program of courses to be pursued and suggests the 
Catholic college or colleges which offer the desired pro- 
gram. All too often a student is not aware of the fact 
weal that the very courses he seeks in a secular college are 
available to him in a Catholic college, equally accessible 
r bul- : : . . : : 
to him. While enlightening him, the teacher will con- 
ae sider the many other factors that enter in: transporta- 
— tion facilities, tuition, availability of ROTC, work pos- 
es” is 


sibilities, and scholarships. 





Area Grouping of College List 


With the high school teacher as the main influence and 
the active guidance counsellor—in the absence of a spe- 
cialized guidance officer—there is need of putting at 
the teacher’s finger tips an all-inclusive list of Catholic 
colleges and universities, embracing as well the Catholic 
junior colleges and normal schools. A geographical ar- 










District of Columbia 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Hierarchy of the United States 
Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Society of Jesus 


California 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 
University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, California 
Society of Jesus 
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rangement of such basic information points to many 
Catholic colleges and junior colleges within practical 
travel limits of the student. Again the smaller and less 
known Catholic colleges are not then overlooked when 
requests for catalogs and descriptive brochures are made 
by teacher or student. Area information also facilitates 
invitations to nearby institutions to be represented on 
College Nights—a popular feature with the modern 
Catholic high school, permitting the personal presenta- 
tion of the facilities and advantages offered by a given 
Catholic college, scholastic, social, and extra-curricular. 


Early Planning 


Who can say when decisions are made as to the choice 
of a Catholic college? All agree on the advantages of 
planning early. This present “Go to a Catholic Col- 
lege” feature nas been timed for January so that it may 
make both students and faculties Catholic college con- 
scious during the month that precedes the February rst 
deadline which so many Catholic colleges have set for 
scholarship applications from high school students. 

The following list of Catholic colleges includes the 
auspices under which each functions. This is done as 
a help to meeting possible student preferences, whether 
these flow from a desire for continuing with the same 
teaching order under whose influence a student may have 
been in grade and high school, or stem from one of 
the various other influences, such as a particular retreat 
master. 

For easier reference, the list is classified under uni- 
versities, colleges, junior colleges, and normal schools, 
with divisions by men’s and women’s institutions. Going 
one step further, the list recapitulates, as required, in a 
final listing of coeducational institutions. 


UNIVERSITIES FOR MEN 


Connecticut 
Fairfield University 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
Society of Jesus 


Illinois 
De Paul University 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Vincentian Fathers 
Loyola University of Chicago 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Society of Jesus 


Indiana 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


———S———————— 





























ST. MARY’S COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA 


(A Catholic college for men, resident and day, conducted by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools since 1868. The College received its charter as a degree-granting 
institution in 1872.) 





LOCATION 


The campus, more than 420 acres in extent, is located in Moraga Valley, twenty 
minutes distant by bus from Oakland and Berkeley, thirty minutes from San Francisco, 
California. All communications must be addressed simply to St. Mary's College, 
California. 


ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 





St. Mary’s College holds membership in the National Catholic Educational Ass'n, 
Northwest Ass’n. of Secondary and Higher Schools, Ass’n. of American Colleges, 
American Council on Education, Christian Brothers Education Ass’n., Western College 
Ass'n., National Commission on Accrediting. The College is approved by the Educa- 
tion Dep't. of the State of New York and by the American Medical Ass’n., and is 
afhliated with the Catholic University of America. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The educational aims of St. Mary’s College are based on the assumptions that an 
institution of higher learning must put first, last and strongest emphasis on things of 
the mind; that the value of a college is largely determined by the continuance in its 
graduates of intellectual and spiritual enthusiasms, that since God is infinite wisdom 
and truth, the pursuit of knowledge is a sacred quest, and the dissemination of knowl- 
edge is an apostolic function. 


FACULTY 





Brothers of the Christian Schools (F.S.C.), priests, lay officers of instruction. 


LIBRARY 


48,000 volumes; periodicals pertaining to all courses; special science library. 












DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts from the School of Liberal Arts. 
Bachelor of Science from the School of Economics and Business Administration. 





Bachelor of Science from the School of Science. 
Associate in Arts from the School of Liberal Arts. 


CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 


















Art Greek Physics 
Music Latin Jsiology 
Ethics French Geology 
History German Chemistry 
Religion Spanish Education 
Philosophy English Economics 
Speech and Drama World Classics Mathematics 


Physical Education 
Prelegal Curriculum 
Predental, Curriculum 

Premedical Curriculum 


Military Reserve Officer Training Program (U.S. Navy, U. S. Marine Corps.) 


Illustrations (counter-clockwise): Administration building; partial view of campus; art 
class ; intercollegiate basketball; boarders’ room; swimming pool. 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 
Student Personnel Services: Health and Guidance Services—Placement Bureau 

Formal and Informal Functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: Alpha Pi Gamma Upsilon (literature and the arts)- 
Economics Ass’n.—Art Society—The Student Players (dramatic society )—Inter- 
national Clubs—The Fourth Estate (journalism)—Knights of Columbus—Young 
Men's Institute—Legion of Mary—St. Vincent de Paul Society—Young Christian 
Students—Sanctuary Society—The Block SM Society (athletics )—Station KHSM— 
Chemistry Society—Ass’n. of Catholic Trade Unionists—Biology Ass’n.—Amateur 
Radio Society—National Federation of Catholic. College Students—History Club- 
Symphony Forum—Alumni Ass'n. 

Student Publications: The St. Mary’s Collegian (bi-weekly newspaper)—The Gael 
(annual ). 

Athletic Program: Intercollegiate schedule in tennis—basketball—golf—swimming. 
Intramurals in basketball—volleyball—boxing—indoor and outdoor baseball—wrestling 
indoor and outdoor tennis—football—swimming. 




























ADMISSIONS: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
Applicants for the Freshman class must forward to The Registrar, St. Mary's 
College, California, a transcript of the high-school record together with proof that 
they are in sound health and free from contagious diseases. 












ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 
1) The transcript of high-school record must certify that the applicant has graduated 
from a duly accredited high school and has merited a minimum of 15 standard units 
Of these 15 units, 3 must be in English, 1 each in Algebra and Geometry, 1 in U. S. 
History and Civics. Elective units must be from the following: Laboratory Science 
(particularly Physics or Chemistry in third or fourth year), Foreign Languages, Social 
Sciences, Social Studies, additional History, advanced classes in English and Mathe- 
matics. 

N.B. Units are year courses. 
































Plans for Admission: A) A minimum of 9 units of recommending grade or better 
in the 4 years of high school or a minimum of 7 units of recommending grade in the 
last 3 years of high school; B) A scholarship record which places the applicant for 
admission in the upper half of his graduating class; C) A score on the College En- 
trance Examination Board Test which places the applicant in the upper half of those 
taking the test. Information concerning this test may be had by writing to the CEEB, 
Princeton, New Jersey, or Los Angeles 54, California. 

N.B. All Freshmen must pass a test in English A; otherwise they must take course 
English A. 

2) Applicants for the Associate in Arts must submit proof of credit in courses prepara- 
tory to college courses they wish to pursue. 

3) Transfer Students for Advanced Standing: A transcript of high-school work 
showing 15 standard high-school units, a transcript showing semester hours and grades 
received for college work completed, and an honorable dismissal from the college or 
university last attended must be submitted to the Registrar. 


EXPENSES FOR EACH SEMESTER 


INNS Rie Sic ean aia a aN tc te a 200.00 
EON ION So ons cc kce te waies nw sees wan vaoes 350.00 
Private Room (additional charge) ................ 30.00 
PN co once hdanic bes bA vee whens a 85 ee 5.00 
DINO NE 5 oo nv ccs cour vawiees sues nu eer ea 5.00 
N.B. St. Mary’s College offers a special Deferred Payment Plan to help students. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


A substantial number of full and partial scholarships are available. Applications must 
be made to Office of the Dean on or before April 30 for the Fall semester, on or before 
Dec. 15 for the Spring semester. 











lilustrations (clockwise) : School of Science session; Liberal Arts seminar; School of Busi- 
ness student ; dramatic presentation; college dance; dining hall. 
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DUQUESNE 
UNIVERSITY 


Pittsburgh's Acropolis 
Overlooking the Golden Triangle 
College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business Administration 
School of Pharmacy 
School of Music 
School of Education 
School of Nursing 


School of Law 
Graduate School 


Co-educational 
for Day and Resident Students 


Beautiful new Assumption Hall 
residence for women 


Comfortable 
residence halls for men 


For information write: 


Director of Admissions 


DUQUESNE 
UNIVERSITY 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CONDUCTED BY THE FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF JESUS, Marquette is a fully-accredited, co- 
educational institution offering training and 
degrees in most of the professions. The student 
will find Marquette to be a pleasant, tradition- 
laden school thriving in a great American 
metropolis. 


Degrees are offered in the following fields: 


Business Administration Law 

Dental Hygiene Liberal Arts 
Dentistry Medical Technology 
Education Medicine 
Engineering Nursing 

Graduate Studies 


Journalism Speech 


Physical Therapy 
Summer Session 


For Dates, Bulletins and Further Information, write 


Director of Admissions, Dept. CE, 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





Lovisiana 
Loyola University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Society of Jesus 
Massachusetts 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 
Michigan 
University of Detroit 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
Society of Jesus 
Minnesota 
Saint John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
Benedictine Fathers 
Missouri 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 


Nebraska 


The Creighton University 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Society of Jesus 


New Jersey 
Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 
New York 
Fordham University 
Fordham, New York 58, New York 
Society of Jesus 
Saint John’s University 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
Congregation of the Mission 
Niagara University 
Niagara University P. O., New York 
Vincentian Fathers 
Saint Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
Franciscan Fathers 
Ohio 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 
University of Dayton 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
Society of Mary 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Society of “Jesus 


Oregon 
University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 
Congregation of Holy Cross 
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Pennsylvania 

Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
See facing page for additional information. 

University of Scranton 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Society of Jesus 

Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
\ugustinian Fathers 


Texas 
Saint Mary’s University of San Antonio 
San Antonio 7, ‘Texas 
Society of Mary 
Washington 
Gonzaga University 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Society of Jesus 
Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 
Society of Jesus 


Wisconsin 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Society of Jesus 
See facing page for additional information. 


UNIVERSITIES FOR WOMEN 


Louisiana 
Xavier University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People 


COLLEGES FOR MEN 


Alabama 
Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill, Alabama 
Society of Jesus 
See display on this page for additional information. 
California 
Saint Mary’s College 
St. Mary’s College, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
Colorado 
Regis College 
Denver 11, Colorado 
Society of Jesus 
Illinois 


Fournier Institute of Technology 
Lemont, Illinois 
Visitation Fathers 


Lewis College 
Lockport, Illinois 
Archdiocese of Chicago 


See display on this page for additional information. 
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SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Founded 1830, operated by the Jesuit 
Fathers since 1847. 


Degree courses in the liberal arts, busi- 


ness and commerce, and the natural and | 


social sciences. Pre-medical, pre-dental, 
pre-law, and basic engineering courses. 
Music, art, dramatics. ROTC. Education 
courses leading to elementary and high 
school teaching certificates. 


Full program of varsity and imtra-mural 
athletics. Seven hundred acre campus in- 
cludes golf course and lake. 


Spring Hill is co-educational but has 
boarding facilities for men students only. 


BASIC FEES PER SEMESTER: tui- 
tion, $175; activity fee, $25; board, $190; 
room, $80; laundry, $25; medical fee, $5. 


For further information write the Regis- 
trar. 
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LEWIS COLLEGE 
LOCKPORT, ILLINOIS 


Offers prospective men and women students 
1. A 670 acre campus in the country. 


. The fastest growing Catholic college in the 
nation. 


. Intercollegiate athletic competition in football, 
basketball, baseball, golf and track. 


. A faculty 40% staffed by Ph.D. degree 
holders. 


. Class “A” university accreditation, the highest 
granted. 


CATHOLIC CO-EDUCATIONAL APPLY EARLY 
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QUINCY COLLEGE 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Education for modern life 
in the spirit of St. Francis 


write: 
THE REGISTRAR 


QUINCY COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


BENEDICTINE ABBEY SCHOOLS 


St. Procopius College and Academy 
25 Miles West of Chicago 
Lisle, Illinois 


Fully Accredited 
Modern Equipment—Large Gymnasium 


All Major Sports in Season 


Address the Reverend Rector 


ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 


Lisle, Illinois 


a 
” 
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Saint Procopius College 
Lisle, Hlinois 
Benedictine Fathers 


See display on this page for additional information. 


Sheil Institute 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Catholic laymen 


Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 
Franciscan Fathers of the Sacred Heart Province 


See display on this page for additional information. 


Indiana 
Saint Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Indiana 
Society of the Precious Blood 


lowa 


Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Archdiocese of Dubuque 


Saint Ambrose College 
Davenport, Iowa 
Diocese of Davenport 


Kansas 
Saint Benedict’s College 


Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Fathers 


Kentucky 
Bellarmine College 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville 


Maryland 
Loyola College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Society of Jesus 
Mount Saint Mary’s College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Diocesan Clergy 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack College 
Andover, Massachusetts 
Augustinian Fathers 


Stonehill College 
North Easton, Massachusetts 
Holy Cross Fathers 


Assumption College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Assumptionist Fathers 
See facing page for additional information. 


College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 
Michigan 
Saint Mary’s College 


Orchard Lake, Michigan 
Diocesan Clergy 
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Minnesota 
College of Saint Thomas 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Archdiocesan Clergy 
Saint Mary’s College 
Winona, Minnesota 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


Missouri 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 


Montana 
Carroll College 
Helena, Montana 
Diocesan Clergy 


New Hampshire 
Saint Anselm’s College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Benedictine Fathers 


New Jersey 
Saint Peter’s College 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
Society of Jesus 
New Mexico 
Saint Michael’s College 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


New York 
Iona College 
New Rochelle, New York 
Christian Brothers of Ireland 
Manhattan College 
Riverdale, New York 71, New York 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
Saint Bernardine of Siena College 
Loudonville, New York 
Order of Friars Minor 
Saint Francis College 
Brooklyn 31, New York 
Franciscan Brothers 


Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 
Society of Jesus 


St. John Fisher College 
Rochester, New York 
Basilian Fathers 

Le Moyne College 
Syracuse 3, New York 
Society of Jesus 


North Carolina 
Belmont Abbey College 


Belmont, North Carolina 
Benedictine Fathers 


Ohio 
The College of Steubenville 


Steubenville, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third Order Regulai 
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Pennsylvania 


La Salle College 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools 
Saint Joseph College 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 
Saint Francis College 

Loretto, Pennsylvania 

The Third Order Regular of St. Francis 


Gannon College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Diocese of Erie 

Saint Vincent College 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
Benedictine Fathers 

King’s College 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Holy Cross Fathers 


Rhode Island 


Providence College 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Dominican Fathers 


Tennessee 


Christian Brothers College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 


ssumption, 


a private, fully accredited, Catholic, liberal arts 
college for men in the heart of New England 


Dedicated to 


GENERAL CULTURE 
through an integrated program, limited 
enrollment and individual attention 


PROFICIENCY IN THE MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


through the Direct-Method of teaching, 
with special opportunities in the field of 
French 


PREPARATION FOR CAREER 


through a concentrated curriculum in spe- 
cialized fields (Business and Pre-Profes- 
sional ) 


Assumption College, founded in 1904, is under 
the direction of the Assumptionist Fathers. 


REGISTRAR: Rev. Louis F. Dion, A.A., 
1010 Main St., Worcester 3, Mass. 
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Texas 
Saint Edward’s University 
Austin 1, Texas 
Brothers of Holy Cross 


University of St. ‘Thomas 
Houston, Texas 
Basilian Fathers 


Vermont 


Saint Michael's College 
Winooski Park, Vermont 
Society of St. Edmund 
See display on this page for additional information. 
Washington 
Saint Martin’s College 
Olympia, Washington 
Benedictine Fathers 


Wisconsin 


Saint Norbert College 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Premonstratensian Fathers 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


California 


Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles, California 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Since 1904 
Devoted to 
Liberal Arts 


Air Force 


ROTC Corps 


New Science 
Building 


ST. MICHAEL’S Paty 
C0 LLE , F Accredited 


Winooski Park 


Vermont 


Four and Two 


Year Programs 





Marymount College 

Los Angeles 24, California 

Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Mount Saint Mary’s College 

Los Angeles 49, California 

Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
College of the Holy Names 

Oakland 12, California 


Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 


College of Notre Dame 
Belmont, California 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 

San Francisco College for Women 
Lone Mountain, San Francisco 18, California 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 

The Dominican College of San Rafael 
San Rafael, California 
Sisters of St. Dominic 

San Diego College for Women 
Alcala Park, San Diego 10, California 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 

Colorado 

Loretto Heights College 
Loretto, Colorado 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 


Connecticut 
Albertus Magnus College 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Annhurst College 
South Woodstock, Connecticut 
Daughters of the Holy Ghost 
Saint Joseph College 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
Sisters of Mercy 
District of Columbia 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Trinity College 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


Florida 
Barry College 
Miami 38, Florida 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
Illinois 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart 


Lake Forest, Illinois 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Mundelein College 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
See facing page for additional information. 
Saint Francis Xavier College for Women 
Chicago 15, Illinois 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
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College of Saint Francis 
Joliet, Illinois 
Sisters of Saint Francis of Mary Immaculate 


Rosary College 
River Forest > 
Sisters of St. Dominic of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


Indiana 
Marian College 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sisters of St. Francis of Oldenburg, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
Sisters of Providence 


Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Saint Francis College 

Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph of the 

Perpetual Adoration 


lowa 
Clarke College 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Sisters of Charity, B. V. M. 
Marycrest College 
Davenport, Iowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 


Briar Cliff College 
Sioux City 17, Iowa 
Sisters of Saint Francis of the Holy Family 


Mount Saint Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 


Saint Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 
Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth 


Saint Mary of the Plains College 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Wichita 


Marymount College 
Salina, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia, Kansas 


See display on this page for additional information. 


Kentucky 


Nazareth College 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 


Nazareth College 
Nazareth, Kentucky 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 


Ursuline College 
Louisville 6, Kentucky 
Ursuline Nuns 


Villa Madonna College 
Covington, Kentucky 
Sisters of Divine Providence; 
sical the Sisters of Notre Dame; 
and the Sisters of St. Benedict 
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Brescia College 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
Ursuline Nuns 


Louisiana 


St. Mary’s Dominican College 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Sisters of St. Dominic 

College of the Sacred Heart 
Grand Coteau, Louisiana 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Maine 


College of Our Lady of Mercy 
Portland 5, Maine 
Sisters of Mercy 


Maryland 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 


Mount St. Agnes College 

Baltimore 9, Maryland 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
Saint Joseph College 

Emmitsburgh, Maryland 

Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Art, Drama, 
Music, Home Economics, Teacher Preparation 


for Elementary and Secondary Schools, Soci- 
ology, Journalism, Secretarial Studies. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 
Address: Director of Admission, 6363 Sheri- 
dan Road. 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Salina, Kansas 


Fully accredited, senior, liberal arts college for women, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, located 200 miles west 
of Kansas City on the Union Pacific. 


Courses leading to the various degrees are offered in music, 
art, speech and drama, history, sociology, economics and 
commerce, mathematics, philosophy and religion, nursing, 
psychology and education, physical education, chemistry, 
biology, ancient and romance languages. Three year di- 
ploma course in nursing on college level. Member of the 
North Central and the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. Board, room, tuition and general 
fees, $700.00 per year. 


Write for further information. 








COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


(\ Catholic college for women, day and resident. conducted by the Sisters of § 
Joseph. Its charter was granted in February, 1928.) 


LOCATION 


The College of Our Lady of the Elms is situated on Springfield Street, Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, two and one-half miles from the city of Springfield. 


ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 


Accredited by Massachusetts State Department of Education, National Catholic Edu 
cational Ass’n., New England Ass’n. of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, Connecticut State Department of Education, 
American Medical Ass’n 


The College holds membership in the Ass’n. of American Colleges, National Ass'n 
of Deans of Women, American Council on Education, American Ass'‘n. of Collegiate 
Registrars, National Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Ass'n, of 
American Colleges, American Library Ass’n., American Catholic Historical Ass'n, 
Ass'n. for the Advancement of Catholic Cultural Affairs. The College is also affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The College of Our Lady of the Elms combines education for life with education for 
a living, attaching paramount importance to the primary claims of eternal life. The 
graduate of this College is to be a woman rich in intellectual interests and capable of 
making a full contribution to the world’s work, whether in the ranks of the Religious, 
in the classroom, in industry or in the home. The essential goal will be the evolution 
of Christian character by the encouragement of ready responsiveness to the highest 
motives of conduct, the highest ideals of duty, as manifested by religion through 
human reason, guided, safeguarded and corrected by Divine Revelation. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of St. Joseph (S.S.J.), lay men and women. 


LIBRARY 


20,000 volumes; 177 periodicals ; microcards ; microfilms. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts (Latin—Modern Languages—English—History—Sociology—Matlt- 
matics—Biology—Chemistry—Elementary Education). 
Bachelor of Science (Medical Technology—Secretarial Science). 


CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 
Art Music 


Speech Physics 
English Biology 
History Education 
Religion Chemistry 
Sociology Philosophy 
Journalism Mathematics 
PhySical Training 
Ancient Languages (Latin, Greek) 
Modern Languages (French, Italian, Spanish, German) 


Illustrations (counter-clockwise) : Mass in college chapel; boarders’ room; in class; Senio’ 
Day; dining quarters; college dance. 
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COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 








'<e THE CO-CURRICULUM 
Student Personnel Services: Health and Guidance Programs—Placement Bureau 
Formal and Informal Functions. 
College Societies and Clubs: Sodality of the Blessed Virgin—Philosophy Clubs— 
“hicopee, Le Cercle Francais—La Corte Castellana—Classical Club—Scientific Society—Dra 
matic Club—Glee Club—Orchestra—Debating Society—National Federation of Catho- 
lic College Students—Liturgy Commission—Delta Epsilon Sigma (National Honor 
Society for Catholic Colleges and Universities). 
Athletic Association: Complete program of indoor and outdoor sports. 
lic E ; as ; ; $ : 
me Edu. Student Publications: E/mata (annually)—Tourmaline (literary magazine )—Elm- 
gents ot script (newspaper ). 
lucation, 
1 Ase ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
al Ass'n. y ; er) ‘ 
“ollegiate Communications regarding entrance and requests for application forms are to be 
Ass'n. of addressed to the Registrar. Statements in regard to character, personality and health 
1 Ass'n. are also required. 
affiliated 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1) Admission may be made a) by certification of a school recognized by the Board 
of Admissions, b) by partial certification from recognized secondary schools, and 
examination in subjects in which applicant obtained a mark below 80, c) by examina- 





‘ation for 


life. The tion, given either by the College Entrance Board or by the College itself. Application 
apable of for examination by the College Entrance Examination Board may be obtained from 
Religious Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

evolution 


2) Candidates for admission to either the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Arts with 
a Science Major must have completed at least sixteen units of secondary school work 
and must submit a detailed record of the same. a) Bachelor of Arts required subjects 
and units: Latin (2 or 3), English (4), Modern Foreign Language (3 or 2), Algebra 
(1), Geometry (1), History (1), Science (1). Three units of elective subjects must 
be chosen from subjects accepted as credits for graduation in a secondary school. 
Commercial or vocational subjects are not accepted as entrance units. 


e highest 
through 


b) Bachelor of Arts with Science Major required subjects and units: English (4), 
Modern Foreign Language (2), Algebra (1), Geometry (1), History (1), Science 
(2). Five units of elective subjects must be chosen as explained for Bachelor of Arts 
Course. 


EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 





-—Matle- : (Co anesesesccens ae eeeeeessnceccesseces $300.00 
3oard and Residence (Dormitory) ................ 500.00 
Private Room (if desired, extra) ................ 100.00 
Double Room (if desired, extra) ................ 50.00 


For those who prefer to pay fees in installments, the College offers this convenience 
under the Tuition Plan, Inc. Under this plan 4% will be added to the fees. Necessary 
information and forms will be sent by the Registrar upon request. 


The college has arranged with an Insurance Company for a Students’ Accident and 
Sickness Reimbursement Insurance. Students who wish to participate in this Insur- 
ance Plan are protected against medical expense during the college year. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


Twenty full or partial scholarships are available as well as a limited number of 
working grants. Requests for information should be directed to the Registrar well in 
advance of the opening of the school year. 


ass; Seni 






Illustrations (clockwise): Administration building; aquatic sports; Glee Club; Father- 
Daughter Day; practice-teaching ; archery class. 
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Massachusetts 


Emmanuel College 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


Newton College of the Sacred Heart 
Newton 59, Massachusetts 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Regis College 
Weston, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


College of Our Lady of the Elms 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 
See display on this page for additional information. 
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COLLEGE OF 
OUR LADY of the ELMS 


Chicopee, Massachusetts 


A Fully Accredited 
Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Resident and Day Students 
Liberal Arts, Teacher Education, Pre-Medical, 


Medical Technology, Secretarial Science 


College courses for nurses 


College credit for Graduate Nurses Who 
Seek Professional Advancement 


Evening Session—Co-educational—Graduate and 
Undergraduate Courses 


Education, English, History, Modern Languages 
Philosophy, Secretarial Science, Sociology 


Apply to Registrar 
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MARYGROVE 


ities 
The College 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


For information address 
The Registrar, Marygrove College 
Detroit 21, Michigan 


Anna Maria College 
Paxton, Massachusetts 
Sisters of Saint Anne 


Michigan 
Madonna College 
Livonia, Michigan 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. 


Marygrove College 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
See display on this page for additional information. 
Mercy College 
Detroit 19, Michigan 
Religious Sisters of Mercy 


Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic 


Aquinas College 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Nazareth College 
Nazareth, Michigan 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


Minnesota 
College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
College of Saint Scholastica 
Duluth 11, Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Benedict 


College of Saint Benedict 
St. Joseph, Minnesota 
Sisters of Saint Benedict 


College of Saint Theresa 
Winona, Minnesota 
Sisters of Saint Francis of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of Lourdes 

Missouri 

Fontbonne College 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet 
See facing page for additional information. 


Maryville College of the Sacred Heart 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Webster College 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 


College of Saint Teresa 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet 
Montana 
College of Great Falls 
Great Falls, Montana 
Sisters of Charity of Providence 
Nebraska 
Duchesne College 
Omaha 3, Nebraska 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 
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New Hampshire 
Mount Saint Mary College 
Hooksett, New Hampshire 
Sisters of Mercy 
Rivier College 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
Sisters of the Presentation of Mary 


New Jersey 
Caldwell College 


Caldwell, New Jersey 

Sisters of St. Dominic 

See page 322 for additional information. 
College of Saint Elizabeth 

Convent Station, New Jersey 

Sisters of Charity 

See display on this page for additional information. 
Georgian Court College 

Lakewood, New Jersey 

Sisters of Mercy 


New Mexico 
College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
The Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 
New York 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
Sisters of Charity 


College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Ursuline Nuns 


Good Counsel College 

White Plains, New York 

Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
Ladycliff College 

Highland Falls, New York 

Sisters of Saint Francis 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, New York 
Religious of the Sacred Heart 


FONTBONNE COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


... also courses leading to careers in teach- 
ing, home economics, music therapy, art, 
medical technology, speech, physical educa- 
tion, social work and business 
+ 
for information, address 


Registrar 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Liberal Arts, Sciences, Fine Arts 
Home Economics 

Business Administration 

Teacher Training for 

Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Convent Station, N. J 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


ACCREDITED - LIBERAL ARTS - CONFERS B.A., 
B.S., DEGREES - PRE-MEDICAL, SECRETARIAL, 
HOME ECONOMICS, ART, MUSIC, 
JOURNALISM, DRAMATICS 


Branches: 


New York City; Arlington, Va.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Quebec City, Canada; Bogota, Colombia; Paris, France; 
Barcelona, Spain, and Rome, Italy 
Address Secretary 


Marymount Preparatory Schools 


WILSON PARK, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 84th STREET, N. Y. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
PALOS VERDES, CALIF. 


Address: Rev. Mother 





New York (Continued) 
Marymount College 


City Campus, 221 East 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


See page 321 for additional information. 


Marymount College 
Tarrytown, New York 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


See page 321 for additional information. 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, New York 
Congregation of Notre Dame 


College of Saint Rose 
Albany 3, New York 


Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet 


Saint Joseph's College for Women 
Brooklyn 5, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


D’Youville College 
Buffalo 1, New York 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 


Rosary Hill College 
Buffalo 21, New York 
Sisters of Saint Francis 


Nazareth College of Rochestet 
Rochester 18, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


Caldwell College for Women 


A Standard Four-Year College— 
For Resident and Non-Resident Studenis 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF SAINT DOMINIC 


100 Acres of Wooded Campus—20 Miles from New York City— 
Easily Accessible by Bus or Automobile 
Courses Offered in 9 Departments Lead to B.A. or B.S. Degree 
Library Science, Business, Music, Teacher Training, 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences 
Associate in Arts Degree in General Secretarial Studies 
Balanced Extra-Curricular Program 
Fully Accredited 
For Catalogue Address 
REGISTRAR, CALDWELL COLLEGE, Caldwell, N. J. 
Tel.: CAldwell 6-3660 


College of St. Mary of the Springs 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the 
Dominican Sisters. 


Grants the following degrees: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science in Education, Nursing, 
Home Economics, Music Education. 


Offers minors in Psychology, Business, Speech 
and Drama, Library Science, and Physical 
Education. 


Write: The Registrar 
Columbus 19, Ohio 


Ohio 
College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 
Sisters of Charity 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States of 
America 
Notre Dame College 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 
Sisters of Notre Dame 
Ursuline College 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Ursuline Nuns 


College of Saint Mary of the Springs 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dominican Sisters 


See display on this page for additional information. 
Mary Manse College 

Toledo 10, Ohio 

Ursuline Nuns 


Oklahoma 
Benedictine Heights College 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Benedictine Sisters 
Oregon 
Marylhurst College 


Marylhurst, Oregon 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 


Pennsylvania 
Chestnut Hill College 


Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Rosemont College 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus 
Mercyhurst College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 
Villa Maria College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Seton Hill College 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Charity 
Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 
College Misericordia 
Dallas, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union of the United States of 
America 


Marywood College 
Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
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Rhode Island 
' Salve Regina College The 


Newport, Rhode Island 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 


sachets | Cardinal Stritch 


tates of Mount Mary College 


Yankton, South Dakota | C olle ge 


Benedictine Sisters 


Tennessee 
Siena College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


Texas 
Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Texas 
Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 


Our Lady of the Lake College NORTH CENTRAL AND AMERICAN ASSOC. 
San Antonio 7, Texas FOR COLLEGES OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Sisters of Divine Providence 
Our Lady of Victory College 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 
Sisters of Saint Mary of Namur 
Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 


Jominicz Sisters 
emaaeem  Siahens PHONE HU. 3-0166 3195 S$. SUPERIOR STREET 


Utah MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
College of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Vermont 
Trinity College 
Burlington, Vermont 
Sisters of Mercy 
Washington 
Holy Name College 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 


Wisconsin 


Alverno College 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


School Sisters of St. Francis 


Mount Mary College 


Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin ST BEDE OLLE f & A ADEMY 
School Sisters of Notre Dame . 


The Cardinal Stritch College | Benedictine Boarding School For Young Men 


Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 


Fully Accredited Junior College & High School in the 
See display on this page for additional information. Famous Starved-Rock region 
Viterbo College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
States of Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of the 
Perpetual Adoration For Information Write The Rev. Rector 
Edgewood College 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 
Mary Sisters of St. Dominic 


100 miles So. West of Chicago 


St. Bede College, Peru, Illinois 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR MEN 


Alabama 


Saint Bernard Junior College 
St. Bernard, Alabama 
Benedictine Fathers 

illinois 

Saint Bede College 
Peru, Illinois 
Benedictine Fathers 
See page 323 for additional information. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Alabama 


Sacred Heart Junior College 
Cullman, Alabama 
Sisters of St. Benedict 


District of Columbia 


Georgetown Visitation Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 
Visitation Nuns 


Immaculata Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
Illinois 
Springfield Junior College 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ursulines of the Roman Union 
indiana 
Ancilla Domini College 
Donaldson, Indiana 
Sisters, Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ 
lowa 
Mount Mercy Junior College 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Sisters of Mercy 





The Archbishop Cushing College 


A TWO-YEAR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
of Notre Dame, Indiana 


ASSOCIATE DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Liberal Arts, Business, Medical Secretarial 


COURSES in Theology, Philosophy, Fine Arts, History, Science, 
Language, Literature, Mathematics, Social Science 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mount Saint Clare College 
Clinton, Iowa 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
Ottumwa Heights College 
Ottumwa, lowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 
Kansas 
Donnelly College 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 
Ursuline College of Paola 
Paola, Kansas 
Ursuline Sisters 
Sacred Heart Junior College 
Wichita 12, Kansas 
Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious Blood 
Kentucky 
Saint Catharine Junior College 
St. Catharine, Kentucky 
Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of Saint 
Catharine of Siena 
Massachusetts 
Archbishop Cushing College 
Brookline 46, Mass, 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
See display on this page for additional information. 
Missouri 
Mercy Junior College 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
Religious Sisters of Mercy of the Union of the United 
States of America 
Saint Mary’s Junior College 
O'Fallon, Missouri 


Sisters of the Most Precious Blood 
Nebraska 
College of Saint Mary 
Omaha 9, Nebraska 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
New Jersey 
Villa Walsh Junior College 
Morristown, New Jersey 
Religious Teachers Filippini 
New York 
Mercy Junior College 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
North Carolina 
Sacred Heart College 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Sisters of Mercy 


Saint Genevieve-of-the-Pines Junior College 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Religious of Christian Education 
Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 
Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 
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Mount Aloysius Junior College 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union in the United States 
See display on this page for additional information. 


Presentation Junior College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota i 
Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Washington 
Tacoma Catholic College 
Tacoma 7, Washington 
Dominican Sisters 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


California 


Queen of the Holy Rosary College 
Mission San Jose, California 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
Connecticut 


College of Mary Immaculate of West Hartford 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambery 
Illinois 


De Lourdes College 
River Road, Route 1, Des Plaines, Illinois 
Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
Exclusively for Religious 


Mallinckrodt College 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Sisters of Christian Charity 
For Sisters of Christian Charity only 
Indiana 


Saint Benedict Normal School 
Ferdinand, Indiana 
Order of Benedict 
Kentucky 


Loretto Junior College 
Loretto Nerinx P. O., Kentucky 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross 
Lovisiana 


Mount Carmel Normal School 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Congregation of Our Lady of Mount Carmel for 
Postulants and Novices of the Congregation 
Massachusetts 
College of Saint Joseph 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


Sacred Heart School of Education 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
Holy Union of the Sacred Heart, for Religious only 
Missouri 


Notre Dame Junior College 
St. Louis 23, Missouri 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 


For Sisters of the Order only, although a few Sisters of 
another Order are admitted 


New Jersey 
Immaculate Conception Junior College 
Lodi, New Jersey 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. 
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New York 


Diocesan Normal School 

Brooklyn 38, New York 

Diocesan School Superintendent 

Open to Religious teaching in the Diocesan System 
Marian College 

Poughkeepsie, New York 

Marist Brothers of the Schools 

For the Brothers only 


Mount Saint Mary Normal and Training School 
Newburgh, New York 
Dominican Sisters 
For Religious students only 
Kenwood Normal Training School 
Albany 2, New York 
Society of the Sacred Heart 
For Religious only 
Mount Saint Joseph Teachers College 
Agassiz Circle, Buffalo 14, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Open to Religious students only 
Saint Elizabeth Teacher College 
Allegany, New York 
Sisters of St. Francis of Allegany, New York 
Only a summer session open to religious only 
Ohio 
Saint John College 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Diocesan Clergy 


Open to Religious and lay women, primarily for the 
training of nurses and teachers 


Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited. Liberal arts, music, drama, art, pre-laboratory tech- 
nology. Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical sec’l, 
med. record librarian. Home economics, merchandising. Also 
college preparatory. Sports. Social program. Sisters of Mercy. 


Write for information. Dean, Box E, Cresson, Pa. 





Oregon 
Mount Angel Women’s College 
Mt. Angel, Oregon 
Benedictine Sisters 


Rhode Island 
Catholic Teachers College of Providence 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Diocesan Clergy 
Exclusively for Religious 
Wisconsin 
Dominican College 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
Open to lay and Religious students 
Marian College 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Sisters of the Congregation of St. Agnes 
Open to lay and Religious students 
Holy Family College 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Franciscan Sisters of Christian Charity 
Open to lay and Religious Students 


Co-educational Colleges and Universities 


Alabama 
Spring Hill College 
Spring Hill, Alabama 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
See page 313 for additional information. 
California 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions, School 
of Law 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Graduate, Evening and Summer Ses- 


sions, School of Law, Teaching Training Program, 
Nursing Program 


Colorado 
Regis College 
Denver 11, Colorado 
Society of Jesus 


Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions 


District of Columbia 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Hierarchy of the United States 
Co-educational: All Schools except Canon Law, Engi 


neering and Architecture, Undergraduate Philosophy, 
and Theology 


Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: School of Medicine, Institute of Lin- 
guistics and Languages 


Illinois 
De Paul University 
Chicago 14, Llinois 
Vincentian Fathers 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
(Up-town Division), University College (formerly 
the Downtown College of Liberal Arts and Sciences), 
Graduate School, College of Commerce, College of 


Law, School of Music, College of Physical Education, 
Department of Drama, Department of Secretarial $¢. 
ences, and Home Study Department. 
Loyola University of Chicago 

Chicago 26, Illinois 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: Graduate School, School of Medicine 
School of Law, School of Social Work, School of 
Commerce, School of Nursing, Downtown College of 


Arts and Sciences, Institute of Social and Industriaj 
Relations, Home Study and Summer Session 


Lewis College 
Lockport, Illinois 
Archdiocese of Chicago 


See page 313 for additional information. 


Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 
Franciscan Fathers 
Co-educational: College 
See page 314 for additional information. 
Springfield Junior College 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ursulines of the Roman Union 
Co-educational: College 
Indiana 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


Co-educational: Summer Session, late afternoon and 
evening classes admit women on the graduate level, 
also women who are members of religious commv- 


nities 
Kansas 
Saint Mary of the Plains College 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Wichita 
Co-educational: College 
Donnelly College 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 
Co-educational: College 
Kentucky 
Bellarmine College 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville 
Co-educational: Evening Division 
Louisiana 
Loyola University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Professional Departments 
Xavier University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
Co-educational: University for Negroes 
Maryland 
Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: Summer and Extension Sessions 
Massachusetts 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 


Co-educational: Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
School of Education, School of Law, School of Social 
Work, Nursing School, Intown College of Arts ant 
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Sciences and Business Administration, Evening Divi- 
sion of Arts and Sciences 
Michigan 
University of Detroit 
Detroit 21, Michigan 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 
Missouri 
Rockhurst College 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Summer and Evening Sessions 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 
Montana 
Carroll College 
Helena, Montana 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: College of Arts and Sciences 
Nebraska 
Creighton University 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 
New Hampshire 
Saint Anselm’s College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Order of Saint Benedict 


Co-educational: School of Nursing 


New Jersey 


Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: Newark and Jersey City Divisions 


New Mexico 


College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts 


New York 


Saint John’s University 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
Vincentian Fathers 
Co-educational: University 

Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 
Society of Jesus 


Co-educational: Teachers College 


Saint Bernardine of Siena College 
Loudonville, New York 
Order of Friars Minor 
Co-educational: Evening Session 
Fordham University 
Fordham, New York 58, New York 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 
Saint Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
Franciscan Fathers 


Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions 


EE | | 


22 individual pockets HOLD... PROTECT ... DISPLAY 


up to 66 different MAGAZINES, FOLDERS, WORKBOOKS 


Takes Up LESS THAN HALF the 
Floor Space of an Average Table 


HALVERSON a. metal macazine 


DISPLAY RACK 


Ideal for: 


Libraries, study rooms, reception rooms and offices! 
The most sensible “help-yourself’ unit made! Keeps every copy easy to see, 
select and replace. Twenty-two functional, tilt-back pockets hold up to 66 
different magazines, insure neat arrangement, undamaged storage and 
eliminates continuous tidying up. Frees table space for other uses. 

Heavy gauge, all steel construction finished in Gray Hammerloid Baked 
Enamel fits smartly into any decor. Dignified and sturdy for a long life 


of convenience. Rubber feet protect floors, carpets or tables from mars 
and scuffs. 


HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 


1221 W. Chestnut St Chicago 22 
Subsidiary of MIM-E-O STENCIL FILES COMPANY 


Tarte; 


Please send me 
full details about 
the Model 20-P 
Display Rack. 


Church 





Address 





le lanai Zone. State. 


MODEL NO. 20-P 


$37.90 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 


Overall size: 36 inches high, 27% inches wide, 15 inches goon, 
Pockets 13 inches wide, % inch deep, 8 inches high at front, if 


inches at back. Shipped completely set up. No serews or bolts te 
assembly. 
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Le Moyne College 
Syracuse 3, New York 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: College 

Ohio 

Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Society of Jesus 


Co-educational: Downtown (evening), Graduate Divi- 


sion, Summer Session 
University of Dayton 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
Society of Mary 
Co-educational: University 
College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third Order Regular 
Co-educational: College 
Oregon 
University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 
Congregation of the Holy Cross 
Co-educational: University 
Pennsylvania 
Saint Francis College 
Loretto, Pennsylvania 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis 
Co-educational: College of Liberal Arts 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Holy Ghost Fathers 
Co-educational: University 


See page 312 for additional information. 


fax-American 


100% Band cea 


Just what school bandmasters and orchestra directors have 


been asking for... just what budget-minded schools and 
school musicians want and need—100% “Band Tested” 
clarinets, designed for a ne. 
Now, as always, you can recommend Pan-American 
clarinets with assurance of fine tone quality plus 
student satisfaction. Pan-American clarinets are Md 
low priced, yet offer extra value in every de- 4 
tail. See your P/A dealer right away . \ 4a 8. 
these clarinets are available for imme- (Y Da : 
diate delivery! PAN-AMERICAN Ty A A 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, Divi- ¥ JEN 
sion of C.C. Conn Ltd., Dept. * 4 <A 
172 Elkhart, Indiana. a 
P-A 58N ¥ 
Boehm System at 
17 key, 6 ring 


Bp Clarinet ‘ . 
Made in U.S.A. 


5 


* Stroboconn-tested 


Lasting Adjustment 


0 * Pivot Screws for De- 


pendable Key Action 


* Foolproof Mechanism & 


NS 1193: 


— Complete in case 


<J FEATURES 
YOu'D EXPECT ONLY 
. ON COSTLY 


* No Cracking or Splitting 


N WK Hord, Rigid Keys for 


University of Scranton 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: Evening and Summer Sessions 
Villanova University 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 

\ugustinian Fathers 

Co-educational: Evening, Summer and Saturday Sessions 

Texas 

University of Saint Thomas 

Houston, Texas 

Basilian Fathers 

Co-educational: College 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Sisters of Divine Providence 
Co-educational: Graduate School of Education, Library 
Science, Worden School of Social Service, Undergrad. 
uate School of Music 
Washington 
Gonzaga University 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 
Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: College of Arts and Sciences 
Wisconsin 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Sociey of Jesus 
Co-educational: University 


See page 312 for additional information. 


@ 


~ CAVALIER 


GRENADILLA WOOD 
CLARINET MODEL 106N 


Here’s a real bargain in a 
genuine grenadilla wood clari- 
net, from barrel joint to bell, 
made to Pan-American specifi- 
cations in West Germany, and 
fully adjusted in the United 
States. Really good quality. 
Boehm system, 17 keys, 6 rings. 
Furnished complete in attractive 
case, with accessories .. . and 
immediately available! Ask your 
school musicians to see their 
P/A dealer and try this instru- 
ment soon. You can recommend 
it with full assurance of satis- 
faction. Only..........$119.95 


INSTRUMENTS 


Protector Prevents Breaking 
or Bending of Bridge Key 


* Conventional, Protective 
Metal Bell Ring 


* Professional Bore (held 
to exact dimensions impos- 
sible in hand-made instru- 
ments) 


a Cand Guitrumerli 
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REVIEWING THE COMMANDMENTS with TV 


By Sister Mary Christine, 


AVING the children conduct their own TV Program 
H is an excellent way to arouse interest in a review 
The enthusiasm of the entire class over such a 
novel presentation of otherwise “boring repetition” pro- 
vides opportunity to stimulate the slow children as well 
as to develop the creative powers of the bright ones. 
Although this simple but effective device might be 
used with any subject, the following program was suc- 
cessfully carried out by a fourth grade class after a unit 
on the Ten Commandments. 


lesson. 


THE Star PupiL Quiz PrRoGRAM 


(Studio Setting: Star Game on blackboard, table 
and four chairs, homemade “microphone,” 
contestants’ 


cards bearing 
supply of Religion Questions, toy 
cake of Ivory Soap.) 

ANNOUNCER: 


names, 
money, 
Good morning, TV audience. This is 
Station SMFG—Channel Four, bringing you a Religion 
Quiz Program. We are televising direct from our class- 
room studio in St. Mary’s Fourth Grade. This is the 
first telecast to feature the Star Pupil Quiz Game, and 
ina few moments you will see the boys and girls of our 
class match their knowledge and understanding of the 
Ten Commandments. But first, Morris Marthinson 
wants to tell you a thing or two about Ivory Soap. 

Sponsor: Would your hands ruin a book? 


Use 


Ivory Soap. - Do you always look your best? Can you 
readily pass each test? Use Ivory Soap. 


Quiz Kids know the way 

Use Ivory Soap each day! 
Come on, Quiz Kids, tell our audience how to look 
vour best. 


Quiz Kips: (Stand and recite the following) : 


Lookinc Your Best 
Is your face really clean? Is it bright? 
“Are your lovely teeth gleaming and white ? 
How is your hair? Is it brushed to a sheen? 
How are your nails? Be sure they are clean. 
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Mary School, 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


Examine your shoes. See if they're shined. 

That tells that you’re kind. 
Would they ruin a book? 
Look yourself over and see how you look. 


smile. 
How are your hands? 


Examine your 


Sponsor: That’s fine, 


to start the day. 


Quiz Kids. It’s a good way 
And remember, folks, Ivory Snow 
will keep your table linens and bed linens snowy white, 
too. 

ANNOUNCER: And now let me introduce the Quiz 
Master, Rex Brown. 

Quiz Master: Good morning, TV audience. 
very happy to be the Quiz Master of our Program. 


before we do anything, 


I am 

But 
let me welcome to the studio, 
Sister Superior, our guest. It is a great honor to have 
you with us this morning, Sister, and we hope you will 
enjoy our show. Perhaps you would like to meet my 
secretary, Miss Sharpe. 

SECRETARY: Good morning TV audience. It is indeed 
a pleasure to be secretary of this Quiz Program. My 
duty is to call on the contestants and award the silver 
dollars. 

Quiz Master: Are you ready, boys and girls! When 
you hear your name called, step forward, throw the 
rubber ring at the star target and listen carefully for 
your question. And now for our first contestant. Shuf- 
fle the cards, Miss Sharpe. 

SECRETARY : (calls out) Eileen Rourke. 

Quiz Kip: (Stands five feet from target and throws 
the six rubber rings. She succeeds in circling hook, 
I OOO. ) 

Quiz MAstTER: 
part of star. 


(Takes religion question from this 
Reads question.) Ronald acts like a gen- 
tleman in the lunch room; his table manners reflect a 
good home training; he responds promptly to Mrs. 
Moore’s every wish and thanks her graciously on leav- 
ing. What commandment is Ronnie keeping? Give 
the reason why Ronnie is keeping that commandment. 

Quiz Kip: I think Ronald is keeping the fourth 
commandment because he is respectful to Mrs. Moore. 
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Quiz Mastrer: Excellent. (Sometimes he says, 
“Very good” or “Splendid.” ) 

SECRETARY: 1,000 points for your team and one sil- 
ver dollar for you, Eileen. 

Quiz Kip: Thank you, Miss Sharpe. 

Quiz Master: Next contestant, please. 
SECRETARY: (calls out) Paul Keeler. 
Quiz Kip: (Comes up to try his luck. ) 


Quiz Master: (Takes question from the hook that 


Fourth Graders at St. Mary School, 
Greenwich, Conn. conduct their own 
“TV Program.” Pupil activity estab- 
lishes better social relations and helps 

teacher solve many problems. 


the Quiz Kid circled. The game continues with each 
contestant throwing the rings, the Quiz Master asking 
the question, the contestant answering, the Secretary 
awarding the silver dollar and the Quiz Kid saying, 
“Thank you.” After last contestant answers, the score- 
keeper totals up the points won. Meanwhile the pro- 
Thank you, Quiz Kids. You did 


very well. I hope you have another poem for us before 


gram continues. ) 


we go off the air. 


rs 
PE ie 
a 


AndCOUSUC 3-SPEED 
PORTABLE PLAYBACK 


for classroom or 
small auditorium 


AT A NEW 
LOW PRICE 


Overwhelmingly preferred for classroom and small audi- 
torium use, Panacoustic’s famous ED playback is de- 
livered to you at an amazingly low price. 

With it you can play records and transcriptions at all 
three speeds: 33%, 45 and 78 RPM. Its pick-up cart- 
ridge plays either’ standard or micro-groove (long play) 


recordings. The Panacoustic takes all size discs from 6 


through 16 inches. 


SIZE: 
11% x 14% x 
9 inches 


Models also avail- 
able with microphone input 


You'll enjoy its superb high fidelity sound and be amazed 
at its light weight and portability. The Panacoustic Play- 
back weighs a mere 20 pounds, a third less than ordinary 
playback machines. 

Comes in sturdy gray Pryoxolin case with vulcanized 
fiber edging and nickel plated corner protectors. Com- 
plete money back guarantee. 


U. S. RECORDING COMPANY 1:2: vermon: venue, n.w. Washington 5, 0. 


The Panacoustic Playback is a Product of the U.S. Recording Company, 


Washington, D. C. electronics manufacturers. 
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Quiz Kw: May we recite “Your Little Church”? 

Quiz Master: That is an appropriate poem, Rita. 
If we always remembered the presence of God in our 
own little church, we certainly would keep His com- 
mandments. 

Quiz Kips: (Stand and recite “Your Little Church.” ) 

Quiz Ki: I think it would also be suitable for us to 
sing “Take My Body, Jesus,” because if we consecrate 
ourselves to Jesus, it will be easy to keep His law. 

Quiz Master: Excellent. 

Quiz Kips: (All stand and sing “Take My Body, 
Jesus.” ) 

Quiz Master: Thank you, again, Quiz Kids and I 
want to thank most of all, Sister Superior, for coming 
to our studio. 

Secretary: Yes, Professor Quiz, and we have here 
a Miraculous Medal for Sister Superior. Who would 
like to make the presentation? (One of the children 
eagerly steps forward and presents the gift to Sister 
Superior.) 

ScorRE-KEEPER: I am sorry to interrupt, but I know 
you are all anxious to hear the score: boys’ team, 7,830; 
girls’ team, 5,830. Congratulations, boys. 

Quiz Master: Yes, congratulations, boys. The 
girls tried hard, though. Better luck next time, girls! 

Sponsor: And now we leave you with this happy 
reminder— 

Quiz Kip: (Stand and recite the following :) 


Always look your best ; 
You'll surely pass each test. 
Quiz Kids know the way ; 
Use Ivory Soap each day! 


ANNOUNCER: That’s all, folks. As soon as you hear 
the signal, it will be exactly 9 :30. 


Gop’s LAW IN DAILy LIVING 


The following were used on the Quiz Program, with 
the question: “What commandment is keeping ? 
Give the reason why is keeping that command- 
ment.” 

1. Carolyn watches TV programs that are clean and 
good. She would not tolerate anything objec- 
tionable. 

John shows regard for the property of others by 
staying off the grass. 

Ludwig tips his hat and says a prayer when he 
passes a Church. 

Judy obeys promptly and cheerfully when called 
to meals or when reminded it is time for bed. 
Donald shows disapproval of companions who use 
the name of God irreverently. 

Danny broke a neighbor’s window and paid for 
it himself out of his savings. 

Richard offers the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass with 
the priest and with his family and with the other 
members of the parish every Sunday. 

Eileen knows that each member of the family has 
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Auditorium, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y. 
equipped with 1,065 Bodiform full-upholstered chairs, 
Sister M. Pauline, Principal 


Of major benefit to school and 
community programs 


AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The beauty and quality of these chairs will attract 
increased attendance to your programs, and so help 
build greater interest in your school’s welfare. 

Sustained comfort is assured by seats with spring- 
arch construction, backs with scientific, body-fitting 
contours. No pinching or tearing hazards. 

Automatic, panic-free, uniform-folding, silent, 34 
safety-fold seat action allows more room for passing 
and sweeping. Acoustically, the 
full fabric upholstery compen- 
sates for seat vacancies in a par- 
tially filled auditorium. A wide 
range of styles, colors, and up- 
holstery materials is available. 
American Seating Engineers will 
gladly help you plan. 

American Bodiform Pews and 
other Church Furniture embody 
matchless beauty, appropriate- 
ness, durability. Consult us on 
your requirements. 


Unexcelled durability and 
low maintenance. Also avail- 
able with folding tablet-arm, 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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TEACHER FACES CLASS— 
watches response of eneh stu- 
dent, while knowing at all 
times what is being shown. 


Tachistoscopic Training 
that is 


You get lowest cost per projection, when you are using the 
tachistoscopic service that’s based on years of research by lead- 


ne equeeers. A Keystone Tachistoslide®—that 
serves for years without deteriora- 
tion—has up to 40 exposures, which is 
multiplied many times by using the 
Keystone Hand Screener. 


' eel 


You can’t afford to accept a tachis- 
toscope as a gift if its projection cost 
is high. For a real saving on equip- 
ment, buy for low over-all cost. 

3,000 schools and colleges have 

Tachistoslide from f 1 tl 
Basic Forms series. ound the 


KEYSTONE 


Tachistoscopic Service 
—Complete, Adaptable to all needs, 


and Economical. Write for demon- | 


stration by an experienced Keystone 

representative; no cost or obligation. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., 

Meadville, Pa. Since 1892, Producers 
of Superior Visual Aids. 


Hand Screener 
use, blocking 
part of half-circle. 





. « « worn by students in leading 
Elementary, High Schools, and 
Academies throughout the country. 


. +. expressly designed to meet 
the highest standards 


of decency and modesty. 

. « « proper fit and generous 
allowance for growth assured 
by years of experience 

in outfitting growing girls. 

. . best obtainable fabrics, 
selected and tested to 
withstand a maximum of wear 
and tear, and to retain 

their fine, fresh appearance. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


SP Me 


an tae a 
387 4th Ave., N.Y.16,N.Y. 








rights to be respected, so she listens when the 
others speak and speaks when they have finished, 
Robert helps to prevent quarrels by giving in to 
others; he forgives others readily. 

Michael helps the family keep the home surround. 
ings neat by cleaning up the yard. 

Lois discusses the Sunday sermon at home. She 
asks about anything in it that was not clear to her, 
Rex shows respect to his mother by opening the 
door for her and to his father by getting the paper 
for him. 

Our class prays daily for peace. 

Naomi helps the rest of the family be faithful to 
prayer by reminding them to say grace before and 
after meals and the family rosary after the evening 
meal. 

Kathleen greets everyone cheerfully each morning. 
Marie received too much change in the cafeteria. 
She returned the extra money immediately. 
Paul tore a page in his history book. He brought 
the book right up to be mended and admitted he 
had accidentally torn the page. 

James never sits around idle. He keeps busy every 
moment of the day. 

Peter goes to confession every two weeks, so that 
he will receive plenty of grace to stay pure and 
holy. 

Edith never takes part in unkind conversation. 
Margaret acknowledged that she threw snowballs 
during recess. 

Susanne is never envious of others. She thanks 
God for being so good to her. 

Mary keeps away from bad companions. 

Donald is punctual. 

Timmy sees that all the boys wear rubbers or over- 
shoes when the yard is full of snow. 

All the pupils help Sister keep the room spic and 
span. 

Pamela bows her head reverently when she hears 
the Holy Name of Jesus pronounced. 

John is always quick to repair the damage he has 
caused. 


Just Published! 
TEST BOOKLETS 


for the Cardinal Newman Edition of 


* ADVENTURES IN READING 
* ADVENTURES IN 
APPRECIATION 
* ADVENTURES IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
* ADVENTURES IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 


New York 17 Chicago 1 
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Md ) a e School Uxecitives Grade, 
Ps: NEWCOMB 


“ Po | MODEL R-16 

She . 3-SPEED 

hee 4 | ‘TRANSCRIPTION 
' ee PLAYER 

3 / Be f 


Only Newcomb gives you 
“FLOATING SOUND!” 


ul to 
» and 
ning The Boys Score Again! Quiz Game captures enthusiasm of 

entire class and motivates review lesson on Commandments. “4 
: ‘ Odette 1 
ning. a’ at Low. Cost» 


Robert and his friends have a great deal of fun, | : rd scimiot Paver 
¥ e 5 er 


teria. 


hev kee bv i and P.A. Syste 

but t 1ey keep good by remembering the presence eae Acameitier Sytem: Powachs se 
of God frequently. dy eockar: Pe ys all records 

ught ener ; Up to 1714", Doubles ab P. A. piven 

dh . Louise goes into church every day after school to | ; 

a visit Our Lord. | BU NEWCOMB ANSWER 

; 5 eel eae COMPLETELY! Easily carried by your tiniest 

_— Suggestions to the Teacher instructor. Model R-16 weighs only 


22 pounds. 

; : ai ite YES! Built to withstand rough school use. 
preparation on the part of the students, besides giving The big Newcomb speakers are protected 
them an occasion to write invitations, the best of which | by metal grille, the corners of the sturdy 
. ? carrying case are guarded by metal. 

is selected and brought to the guest. im Versatile? YES! Model R-16 plays all records — 33%, 
45 and 78 RPM—up to 17'4”. Use it, too, 
as public address system by attaching 


+ Inviting a guest to the “Studio” stimulates great 
| that 


- and 














om. Using the pupils’ own names to portray daily living 


rballs of God’s law may prove a valuable aid to the teacher Newcomb-Shure Model CR-11 micro- 
in solving many of the individual problems of her chil- phone. es 
k Phe ; ENTIRELY! Users cannot be injured through 
1anks dren. Specific results have already been obtained: electric shock. All Newcomb school 
° ‘“ ° e . 2 —wme Y >» eafety QG 
Case 1. Ronnie, the chief disturber of the lunch- equipment gives you the safety of 100% 
; transformer powered A.C. construction. 
room, reddened slightly and looked thoughtful when he | Completely U/L-approved. 
heard his name mentioned in connection with “good | a yes! Beautiful console-like, full-range tone 
ee Scott Tone? and distortion-free volume from large 
over- behavior” in the lunchroom. Within a week the once | 10” speaker assure superb reproduction. 


It | ; Feather-weight crystal pickup prolongs 


annoying ie becz i : 
ying Ronnie became the angel of the cafeteria. See aie 


c and was a challenge to his better self. Naas NO! Shockproof, exclusive “Floating 
Case 2. Rosemary, who could never receive praise | ST — prevents needle- 
f r as 1 ac 1 je : ‘a y _ i 5 
hears 0 wholestic achiev ement, beamed M hen the Quiz Mas Me Fue perfoumamce inc Schools 
ter said, “Rosemary faithfully assists at Sunday Mass throughout thy Nation! 
e has and shews by her reverent manner that she realizes what Mail coupon below today for complete 


information on entire line of Newcomb 
school equipment, including the exclusive 
nets , variable-speed TR SERIES. 


Let— 


Listen. ..and you'll hear something wonderful . . 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS | aN 
Based on LANDMARK Books N E W Cc O M B 


Help you promote 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 


For free announcer’s scripts to use when introducing the 
records during assembly programs, over PA systems, or 
local radio stations—send in coupon on ENRICHMENT 
RECORDS Brochure received in your CATHOLIC BOOK 
WEEK KIT 

ENRICHMENT RECORDS make young people want to 


know more about the event portrayed on the record through 
reading books—especially their favorite LANDMARKS. 
For complete details write— 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS 
246 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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SOUND LEADERSHIP SINCE 1937 


SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS *® HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 
& TUNERS ®COMMERCIAL SOUND SYSTEMS * MOBILE & 
PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


NEWCOMB Dept. CE! 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Please send me: 


() Wiustrated free catalog, giving full details on 
Newcomb school phonographs and transcription players. 


(1 Nome of my nearest Newcomb distributor. 


SEND 
el we adam NAME 
CATALOG MZUhTsS 
TODAY! ZONE___STATE 









































FAD C 


FILMS 
LANTERN SLIDES 
EXHIBITS 
FILMSTRIPS 


Monthly programs of your choice, 


by subscription 


Ask for catalogue 


Franco - American Distribution Center 
972 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 







for 
SAFETY PATROL EQUIPMENT 


Send for new circular of Sam 
Browne Belts, Arm Bands, 
Badges, Safety and School 
Buttons. 

We can furnish the Sam 
Browne Belts in the following 
grade—adjustable in size. 


The “Bull Dog” Brand Best 
Grade for Long Wear White 
Webbing 2” wide at $15.00 


Per Doz. $1.50 each small 
lots. 















334” ARM BANDS 


Celluloid front—metal back. 

and buckle attachment. 

No. 33 Blue on white JUNIOR SAFETY 
PATROL. 

No. 44 Green on white. 


SAFETY COUNCIL PATROL UNIVERSAL SAFETY 
WITH TITLE PATROLMAN OR CAPTAIN 


Web strap 





+ 
Per Dozen $5.00 Lots of 50 28¢ each 
Lots of 25 30c each Lots of 100 25c¢ each 


SIGNAL FLAGS—12x18 Inches 


Red cotton bunting, white lettering “SAFETY PATROL.” 
Per Dozen $6.00 Less than dozen $1.00 each 


Write for our Safety Patrol Circular 
OUR RECORD 55 YEARS 


AMERICAN BADGE COMPANY 


127 West Hubbard, corner La Salle, Chicago 10, Ill. 








takes place at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” At ong 
the unexpected pronouncement awakened in this poor 
child an innerglow of satisfaction to know that she was 
doing something which merited the approval of all her 
classmates. 







Thus the teacher discovers another opportunity to 
cooperate with divine grace in reaching every soul com- 
mitted to her care. For, by simply guiding the child 
in this enjoyable activity, she can develop a multitude of 
Christian virtues which will fit the child for life in this 
world and in the next. 









Directions for the Game 





Equipment : 





1. Large star drawn on blackboard with six hooks 
attached by suction pads to center and five points. 






Religion around 


questions taped each hook, 
marked 1,000 points on center and 100 to 500 
points, successively, on the five points of the star. 
3. Six rubber “preserve jar” rings for the use of the 


contestants. 







Rules: 





1. First contestant, five feet from target, throws one 
ring after the other, aiming at center hook, 
marked 1,000. 






to 


If he succeeds in circling this hook and in answer- 
ing the question which Professor Quiz takes from 
this part of star, he wins 1,000 points for the 







boys. 




































However, if he fails in answering the question 
correctly the Quiz Master asks for a vqlunteer 
on the opposing team and if the girl answers cor- 
rectly, her team receives the 1,000 points. 


w 


4. In the event that the rubber ring does not arrive 
on any hook, the Quiz Master uses a question 
from the table and the player receives 10 points 
for his team for answering the question correctly. 
Score-keeper records on blackboard points won 
He totals them up 
quickly after all players have been called, and goes 
to the microphone to report the score. 


ur 


as each contestant plays. 
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Large Type Colored Illustrations 


Most Simplified Arrangement 
ASK FOR SCHOOL EDITION... No. 810/22 
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Audio-Visual News 


Photo Contest 
for High School Students 

A total of $5,000 in cash prizes go with 
the 1955 awards in the toth annual 
national high school photographic con- 
tests sponsored by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Speaking of the awards Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt indicated the 
approval by the NCWC of the objectives 
of the contest, “which provides an outlet 
for creative energy.” 

Students in daily attendance in grades 
g-12 at any public, private, or parochial 
school in the U.S. may participate. The 
primary qualifications are “that the pic- 
tures must have been taken by the stu- 
dents themselves, since April 15, 10954, 
and that these same photos have not 
previously been entered in any national 
contests.” 

Entries should be submitted between 
January 1 and March 31, 1955. Winners 
will be announced in May 1955. 

For details of classifications and prizes, 
rules folders may be obtained from the 
National High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, 


N. Y. A-V 1 


Increased Recording Time 
with New 3M Tape 

Your magnetic tape recorder is now 
capable of recording continuously 50% 
longer time for a given size reel through 
the introduction of a new “Scotch” brand 
“Extra-Play” tape by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

The new No. 190 is made of cellulose 
acetate tape one third thinner than con- 
ventional acetate tape. In addition a high- 
potency oxide coating only half as thin 
as previously is used in making the new 
“Extra-Play” tape. 

As a result 50% more tape can be 
wound on a given reel. Thus where you 
have been getting thirty minutes record- 
ing time from your present tapes, with 
reels of the new tape the recording time 
will be forty-five minutes. A-V 2 


New Coronet Films 


Five new educational sound films were 
released in December 1955 by Coronet 
Films. Four of these 16mm films treat of 
simple machines. They were planned for 
intermediate grades. The fifth will serve 
to supplement discussion of conservation. 

Simple Machines: Levers (%4 reel, 
sound, color or b & w; educational col- 
laborator: R. Will Burnett, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of science education, University 
of Illinois). “Introduces the concept that 
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the lever js a simple machine which can 
change the amount of force and/or its 
direction. The interrelationship of force 
and distance is clearly presented, and the 
film shows such familiar forms of the 
lever as a see-saw, nutcracker, and broom 
and examples of more complex machines 
which utilize the principles of the lever” 
(Intermediate, junior high). 

Simple Machines: Pulleys (% reel, 
sound, color or b & w; educational col- 
laborator: R. Will Burnett, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of science education, University of 


Crouyola Souatehboord 


Cover a heavy coat of light, bright Crayola 
with a coat of dark crayon or Artista 
Tempera. (Mix liquid soap with tempera to 
make it adhere.) Allow Tempera to dry. 
With various tools—orange stick, toothpick, 
penpoint, hairpin, razor blade—scratch de- 
sign on dark top coat so that light Crayola 
colors reappear 


Another approach to mixed media is the 
application of Crayola Crayon over Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors, using identical 
or contrasting colors. Pressure causes tex- 
ture and color changes. Crisp edges are 
obtained by pressing near the end of the 
side of the crayon. 





Illinois). “Visualizes this simple machine 
and explains the principle of its operation. 
Soth the fixed pulley, which changes 
direction, and the movable pulley, are 
examined in detail along with the block 
and tackle system. Effective motion pic- 
ture techniques are used to bring out the 
functions of different kinds of pulleys as 
they are seen in everyday use” (Inter- 
mediate, junior high). 

Simple Machines: I[nelined planes (% 
reel, sound, color or b & w; educational 
collaborator: R. Will Burnett, Ph.D., 
professor of science education, University 
of Illinois). “Presents the principle of the 
inclined plane, including the screw and 
wedge. Through a skillful combination of 


stop-motion photography and animation 


A design with Crayola Crayon is drawn in 
bright, light colors on dull-surfaced wood - 
or paper, such as paper toweling, plates, 
etc. then paint over with Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using a dark or contrast- 
ing color. Be sure to fill the pores of the 
paper with Crayola. Try sponging over 
Crayola with water before adding paint 


Unusual painting qualities are obtained by 
heating unwrapped Crayola sticks or melt- 
ing crayon scraps over low heat and apply- 
ing the liquid with sticks, brushes or palette 
knives—or using cold crayon, then exposing 
the completed drawing to strong sunlight, a 
hot iron, or infra-red heater or lamp. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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with familiar examples, the film helps 
pupils recognize common forms of the in- 
clined plan and to understand their func- 
tion as simple machines” (Intermediate, 
junior high). 

Simple Machines: Wheels and Azles 
(% reel, sound, color or b & w; educa- 
tional collaborator: R. Will Burnett, 
Ph.D., professor of science education, 
University of Illinois). “Illustrates the 
force and distance relationships which 
exist in machines utilizing the principles 
of the wheel and axle. The way in which 
the working wheels of a bicycle increase 
force or distance is analyzed and visually 
demonstrated, and the film examines such 
applications of the wheel and axle as the 
gear drive, belt drive and crank” (Inter- 
mediate, junior high). 

The Making of the River (1 reel, 
sound, color or b & w). “This film is a 
lyrical and poetic interpretation of this 
natural process. Tracing the physical 
formation of the river from its source 
waters in the forest, the mountains, and 
the glen, the film follows the river to its 
triumphal termination at the sea. The 
rich blending of color and movement, the 
poetic narrative, and the musical back- 
ground against which the river’s progress 
is seen make the film a complete and 
moving experience.” Produced by The 
Conservation Foundation (Junior High, 
Senior High). A-V 3 


still 


Bring your Geography Teaching 
up-to-the-minute and make it a 
Fascinating Adventure for both 
yourself and your pupils. 


Use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
in Your Classes this year! 


ae SENSATION 


Films of the Nations Catalog 


The 1955 catalog of the Films of the 
Nations Distributors, Inc. New York 
36, lists more than 100 subjects and con- 
tains a short description of each. 

For convenience the subjects are 
grouped under the countries they depict, 
and also in the special series of which 
they form a part; Art; Guitar and Eye; 
Nature Studies; Pageant of the States. 

Among the FON films is Birth of a 
Florida Key, a nature study film, which 
was doubly honored in 1954; it was 
awarded the certificate of merit by the 
Film Council of Greater Columbus and 
was chosen by the Edinburgh Film Festi- 
val for exhibition during the 1954 festival. 

A-V 4 
I.C.S. Film Catalog 

The most comprehensive catalog of 
Institutional Cinema Service’s twenty- 
one year history is its new 1954-55 cata- 
log of 16mm sound films. 

The educational section has been en- 
larged and includes films pertaining to 
history, geography, travel, health, mathe- 
matics, civics, safety, human relations, 
arts and crafts, physical education, lan- 
guages, home economics, music apprecia- 
tion, and natural science. 

The catalog also covers a wide range 
of entertainment features and shorts, with 
an additional section devoted to subjects 


from the studios of Walt Disney. 

An extra convenience is the new visyal. 
aid section where products of leading 
equipment manufacturers are illustrated 
and described. A-V 5 


Geography Films 

To supplement the geography lesson 
are two new Bailey films: Flowering 
Desert and Geyser Melodies. Both are 
available for purchase or rental. 

Flowering Desert is an 11-minute Guy 
Haselton production in Kodachrome. “The 
locations of the principal desert areas of 
the world are sited on a map and then 
illustrated with a series of scenes of the 
regions in motion pictures. The nature 
and characteristics of desert climate and 
topography are explained in detail. How 
spring brings a myriad of wild flowers 
to these arid sections of the world, in 
contrast to the normal year-around 
vegetation, is detailed. Typical desert 
birds and animals appear in the subject, 
and their relation to their surroundings 
(climatic conditions, amounts of rainfall, 
desert colorations, and the like) is ac- 
curately described and depicted. 

Geyser Melodies, with running time of 
II minutes, was produced by Guy Hasel- 
ton. “The picture presents, in unique 
treatment, all of the color of the world- 
renowned national park’s geysers, hot 


To help you teach 
Reading, Phonics, Numbers 


The Follett Primary Kit and Easel 


North America—Our Home Country 
and Its Northern Neighbors 

Latin America—Our Neighbor Coun- 
tries to the South 

Evrope-Africa—Our Neighbor Coun- 
tries Across the Atlantic 

Asia-Australia—Our Neighbor Coun- 
tries Across the Pacific 


Here are materials for a truly creative readiness pro- 
gram. The Follett Primary Kit contains over 391 realistic 
picture cards of familiar objects. Work with them on the 
Easel. One side of the Easel has the Kling-tite finish to 
which picture cards adhere. The other side has handy 
strip pockets. Particularly useful for teaching size concepts, 
forms and shapes, left-to-right eye movements, following 
directions, beginning reading, numbers, simple arithmetic, 
vowels and consonants, and many other skills. 





Our new catalogue gives a complete list- 
ing of all WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
with titles of Units that make up each 
book. Send for your copy. The catalogue 
is free. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN © © © © » NEBRASKA 


Complete set: $13.95, plus postage. 


Follett Publishing Company 
1257 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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springs, mud pots, and steam vents in 
their spectacular activity. An intriguing 
commentary and a musical score back 
| the picture. The subject is an adventure 
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May we show you why 


CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOL MASTERS 


have, in a few short years, be- 
come recognized as the ultimate 
in satisfactory performance. 

ture 












Pre-printed masters available in:— 


@ ENGLISH @ ARITHMETIC 
@ PHONICS @ READING 
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Save on Liquid Duplicator Supplies 






























Ditto Standard 
Rexograph Heyer 
SPIRIT CARBON PRICE per 
PAPER 100 Sheets 
8” x 10%" $ .90 
8” x 13” 1.00 
8%" x 11” 1.15 
BY" x 14” 1.25 


Red: All Sizes, $.35 extra per 100 
Each carbon guaranteed to give 
250 copies. 


SPIRIT MASTER PRICE per ream 
PAPER (500 Sheets) 
8” x 10%" $1.10 
8%" x 11” 1.20 
 «» 1.60 
BY" x 14” 1.60 


Special Sizes on Quotation. 


Direct Process Fluid $1.79 per 
Gallon Can. 


6 Cans to Carton. 
order, 1 carton. 


Minimum 


1% 10 Days Net 30. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


) 
Kleenie MASTER CO. 


































Prices are F.O.B. New York; 


79 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 
(Continued from page 283) 


made by Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Monsanto Chemical Co. indicate 
that the soap is mild and will not irritate 
normal skin even with frequent use. 


It has a pleasing fragrance and con- 
tains olive oil and an emollient. Coming 
in concentrated form, it is diluted with 2 
to 3 parts of water before use. For sam- 
ple and prices, write to Huntington Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
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Long-Play Magnetic Tape 


At times you may have wanted longer 
recording time, continuously, than the 
seven-inch reel of recording tape permit- 
ted you. This might be for the uninter- 
rupted recording of a play or a symphony 
for your music department. 


You need no longer be so handicapped. 
With the introduction of “Plus-50” mag- 
netic tape by Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 
you can now have time and a half record- 
ing, using the new longer-playing tapes. 

By the use of a thinner tape of Dupont 
Mylar polyester film, Reeves puts 1800 
feet of the Plus-50 tape on the standard 
seven-inch reel. The standard tape comes 
only 1200 feet to the same size reel. 
Time-wise, this means that a seven-inch 
reel, with Plus-50 tape, will record or 
play-back three hours at 3% inches per 
second speed, or one hour and a half at 
the seven and a half inch per second 


speed. 


Tae es) 





The company states that no change 
has been made to the magnetic oxide coat- 
ing which remains a full-depth coating, 
only the base having been made thinner. 
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Illustrated at left is 
MOORE Style A44, 
shown in Koda- 
chrome in the new 
MOORE catalog. 


‘GYM SUITS 


| 
j 
| 
| 






... BY MOORE 


Little girls and big girls . . . in elemen- 
tary, high schools and colleges the 
country over . . . look their best and do 
their best in MOORE Gymwear. 


That’s because MOORE Gymwear doesn’t 
look like the so-called gymsuit at all. 
MOORE '’s have functional styling ... 
designed practically for vigorous exer- 
| cise and training. Your girls will bene- 
| . fit most from your program when they 
| know they are at their active and still 
attractive best. And they'll be more eas- 
ily group-controlled and group-spirited. 


Budget-priced, Sanforized and built for 
years of satisfaction in action, MOORI 
Gymwear is available in all styles: 
am Tumblers, 1-Piecers, Shorts and 
Shirts. 


Write for samples..Ask for color cata- 
log T2. 





Contact your nearest office and ware- 
house in Chicago, New York or Los 
Angeles. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Also makers of Caps and Gowns... 


Choral Gowns 
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Larson on 


mm Easy to Use Lowest Cost + Portable Caretul grading 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel aia Fr 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct al ced pments * 

reading rate calculator. 844" long, 
— . 2% Ibs. Complete with study man- 
_ ual, carry-casecarton . . $38.00 
=> EYE-SPAN TRAINER— Plastic Mode! 10 
Improves visual speed, accuracy . 600 
practice items, manual, case $7.50 


FASTER, BETTER READING 











FREE! —IWlustrated 
WRITE TODAY! Big new 
shows all leathercraft id 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits 
tools used) to latest proj 
expert craftsmen. SAV 
Use one COMPLETE source 
all tools and materials. 
shipped same day received, 


wR 
Rateometer 















Stephen Lane Folger, Inc. 


Est. 1892 Careful, accurate ons plus dependable, guar. 
Rings, Pins, Medals for COLLEGES, || anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis. 
1 SCHOOLS and HOSPITALS tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
| JEWELERS | J.C. LARSON COMPANY, ING, 
|| 180 Broadway New York 38 | 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4523, Chicago 24, i 


| Send for eur free catalog 
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Beautiful 35MM Color Slides 
HOLY LAND 
LOURDES . FATIMA 


. 
. 

. 

. 

. 

. 
also Shrines of Italy, Life of Christ, * 
Life of Mary, Ars, Lisieux, Rome and * 
Vatican, Italy, France, Spain, Austria, * 
. 

. 

e 

. 

. 

o 

. 

. 

. 









IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES + STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING - NON-FOLDING 
FACTORIES: N.Y., ST. LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Catalog - Indicate Needs 
ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. 


1140 BKOADWAY (nr.27thst.) W.Y. 1,N.Y., a E-5 ay) 





also Ses KO 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and gen- 
eral for religious, educational and lay 
markets can help you. Write for free 


Belgium, Churches of Mexico and 

many other oustanding color slides 

for parishes schools and lecturers, 
For Free Catalog “CE” write 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


brochure, We Can Publish Your Book, 
which describes our cooperative pub- 
lishing plan. 
Exposition Press, Inc., Dept. E-323 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., ——— Ae 


a ie ee 8 Be ee eee 
D FROM YOUR i. TOS 
TEREST IN YOUR IN 
UST CARDS AND SO 


ourteous 


(Pn ar onscious 
ype TEENAGERS 


read 


The Youné Catholic Student 


OST CARD 






Weke Up! Sign Up! Look Up! 


or” 


Join the 


A Social Guide 
$.15 each $10 per 100 


GROUND OBSERVER CORPS MERCY PRESS 
CALL CIVIL DEFENSE 1437 Blossom Road 


en a mrzcmeeee nae oe 





: Service Department 
: The Catholic Educator 
: 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Service Coupon 25-5 


Consult the INDEX TO ADVERTISERS for code number of product or service on which | 


: you desire further information. Simply encircle the code number or numbers below and | 
: mail this coupon. 


123 45 6 7 8 9101112 13 14 15 1617 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 
49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 


For more AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS encircle below: 
A-V 1, A-V 2, A-V 3, A-V 4, A-V 5, A-V6 


For more information on SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT encircle below: 
SS&E 1, SS&E 2, SS&E 3, SS&E 4, SS&E 5 


: Name School 
i (Please print) 


City Zone State 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 





eer agg x 8 ez. 


